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Paper mills in all parts of the country 
use Crane equipment. For the piping 
of their power plants, for their steam 
lines to the digesters and many other 

-lines in the mills, their engineers 
Le Crane material for i. im- 
portant reasons. First: Crane provides 


valves, fittings and piping specialties 


for every kind of installation. Second: 
the Crane name is the mark of de- 
ndable quality on every article it 
identifies. And third: Crane service, 
with ‘a factory branch near every mill, 
rovides the most convenient contact 
tres the consumer and the manu- 


facturer of piping equipment. 


CRAN. 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILD:NG, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
: - Branches and Sales Offices in One. Hundred and Forty Cities 
_ “National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 


Ake ee Ree: Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trenton ~ 
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INTREAL, CRANE-BENNETT, 
NEW YORK, SAN 
E> PARIS 


Lrp., LONDON 
FRANCISCO 


BRISTOL, eee ARE CRANE MATERIAL. 


WHERE DO YOU BUY VALVES AND FITTINGS? 
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PAPER MAKERS TWINE 
WALL PAPER TWINE HAY ROPE 
FINE AND COARSE POLISHED TWINES 
“AMERICAN” BRAND MANILA ROPE 
“AMERICAN” BRAND TRANSMISSION ROPE 


CAN” applied to cordage means “more value in every 
of Gar Menead Leclaaen Sous: abl cnigien 
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E. D. JONES & SONS CO. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Jordan Engines, made in four sizes, either belt or direct connected motor driven 
Manufacturers of 


Paper Making Machinery 
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An Unfailing Supply of 
Clean, Uniform Rosin 


The desire of discriminating 
paper manufacturers is to be as- 
sured of an unfailing supply of 
rosin free from all foreign mat- 
ter and uniform in color and 
quality. The Hercules Powder 
Co. offers rosin of just that sort, 
which is suitable for all but the 
whitest grades of paper. 


























Hercules Wood Rosin is pro- 
duced under strict physical and 
chemical control. Wehavethree 
big plants which assure a de- 
pendable supply of rosin which 
will notvary from one shipment 
to another. 


More than that, we offer you 
the co-operation of a large and 
well equipped chemical 
ant Rey organization, which, 
eee. working with yours, may 
save you money in 
more ways than one. 


HERCULES POWDER CO, 


Wilmington Delaware 
SALES OFFICES: 

New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 

Chicago, 11l. Louisville, Ky. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Duluth, Minn. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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HERCULES 
Naval Stores 


Produced Undler Chemical Control 
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Industrial profits—like other results—hinge on 
“-,** 


























If the loss in transportation, waste in handling 
and low factor of efficiency of Chloride of Lime 
are fully realized, and— 


If E. B. G. Liquid Chlorine is substituted for 
the expensive dry bleach method— 





There is no loss in transportation, sludge is 
reduced by nine-tenths, solutions can always be 
made to standard strength and _ operating 
conditions are simple and agreeable. 





If you will consult with our Research Staff you 
will be informed how to apply Liquid Chlorine 
advantageously. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of | LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, NY. 


Main Office: 9 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 105 W. Monroe Street 
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HARDING'S VIEWS ON ALASKA FOREST POLICY 





Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. Wallace Makes Public Lengthy Resume of Late President’s Opinions— 
Said Lesson of Forest Destruction Had Been Painfully Learned and Impressed Need of Perpetuating 


Through Reproduction Alaskan Forests While 
Wrong Impression That Forest 


Wasuincton, D. C., September 1, 1923—Henry C. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, yesterday made public a lengthy resume 
of former President Harding’s attitude on Alaska. 
with the forest policy, Secretary Wallace says: 

“Coming to the discussion of American forests and forest policies, 
around which has centered so much misrepresentation and agitation, 
President Harding made a frank confession. He said, ‘I must con- 
fess I journeyed to Alaska with the impression that our forest con- 
servation was too drastic, and that Alaskan protests would be heard 
on every side. Frankly, I had a wrong impression. Alaska favors 
no miserly hoarding, but her people, Alaskan people, find little to 
grieve about in the restrictive policies of the Federal Government. 
There is no unanimity of opinion, but the vast majority is of one 
mind. The Alaskan people do not wish their natural wealth sacri- 
ficed in a vain attempt to defeat the laws of economics, which are 
everlasting and unchanging. I fear the chief opponents of the 
forest policies have never seen Alaska, and their concern for speedy 
\laskan development is not inspired by Alaskan interests. 

“‘T have alluded to the threatened destruction of the fisheries, 
due to admitted lack of regulation and protection. We have begun 
on the safe plan with the forests, ever though we may have erred 
in excessive restrictions. With the lesson of forest destruction 
painfully learned, with the nation-wide call for reforestation through- 
out the states, which will require generations and vast painstaking, 
it has been sought to provide for the utilization of the Alaskan 
forests and at the same time provide their perpetuation through 
reproduction.’ 

“With these general statements as preliminary, President Hard- 
ing entered into a detailed discussion of the policy adopted by the 
Department of Agriculture for the development and _ protection 
of Alaskan forests, and in the most specific terms justified and de- 
fended that policy, Speaking of the contract the Department is 
offering to those who wish to establish pulp and paper mills in the 
territory, he said, ‘I venture, with some knowledge of conditions in 
various paper-making countries, to state that no better contract, in- 
deed, none so good, can be secured in any of them.’ 

“To the objection that the contract offered by the Department of 
Agriculture is not sufficiently liberal to encourage the investment of 
capital, he called attention to the fact that exactly this same type 
of contract has been in force for many years, both in the states and 
in Alaska, and has resulted in the satisfactory development of 
timber utilization. As a matter of fact, he found over a dozen 
sawmills operating successfully in Alaska under this contract. He 
found that the timber from the national forests was being largely 
used by the fishing and mining industries and by settlers and pros- 
pectors. He saw a large vessel at the Juneau docks loading with 
lumber cut from the national forests. 

“He learned of the expanding export trade in high grade Alas- 
kan lumber to the states and to foreign countries. In fact, he 


In connection 


They Are Being Utilized—Confessed He Had 
Conservation Was Too Drastic. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 


became not only persuaded that the policy of the Department of 
Agriculture was sound and helpful, but became an enthusiast in 
its support, and gave it as his deliberate judgment that intelligent 
and sincere people cannot regard this policy as in any way ham- 
pering the development of the timber industry. He referred to the 
pulp mill already in operation and the other contracts on the point 
of being closed, and said, ‘We are in short, on the eve of an ex- 
pansion which, if not rapid, will be sound and permanent. Frankly, 
I do not look for rapid development in Alaska. It could only 
be had at the cost of sacrificing a few immediately available re- 
sources and then abandoning the rest. That we do not desire and 
will not knowingly permit.’ ” 


May Use Gold Plant as Paper Mill 


SEATTLE, Wash., Sept. 4, 1923.—Investigations of the feasibility 
of using the $7,500,000 Alaska Gastineau plant at Thane, Alaska, 
for the production of wood pulp and fertilizer are to be made, Bart 
Thane, the San Francisco engineer who installed the property, has 
announced. 


The plant, originally installed for gold production, was abandoned 
about a year ago on account of the low price of the metal. If the 
engineers pass favorably on the project, Thane said, the fertilizer 
plant probably will be the largest nitrogen fixation plant in the 
United States today. 

The electric current, formerly used in the gold mill, will be em- 
ployed in the steps used in turning the Alaskan limestone, abundant 
in the neighborhood, into ammonium sulphate. 

Twelve thousand horse power is now available on the switchboard 
at the property, Thane said, and 100,000 more can be developed. 

G. Ishicawa, chemical engineer, and J. Tomita, paper engineer, 
are the Japanese experts who are going North with Thane for an 
inspection of the property, about three miles from Juneau. 


C. F. Logan Makes Change 


LeespurG. Fla., Sept. 4, 1923.—C. F. Logan, general superin- 
tendent of the Grass Fibre Pulp and Paper Company, Leesburg, 
Fla., and who started that mill ‘in operation, left on September 1 
to become connected with the Durham Pulp and Paper Company, 
Hadley, N. Y. 


Making Boxes for Shoe Factories 


RicHMonp, Me., Sept. 4, 1923.—Skillins & Durgin from Portland 
have leased the annex to Hotel Richmond for a box factory and 
will start operations about Sept. 10, producing pasteboard boxes for 
the two Richmond shoe shops and for some out-of-town trade. 
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MORE SPRIGHTLY ACTIVITY 
NOTED IN PHILADELPHIA 


With Passing of Labor Day, Trade Catches the Spirit of a 
Busier Season, Fine and Coarse Paper Conditions Show- 
ing Upward Tendency—Question of Freight Occupies 
Attention of Philadelphia Paper Trade Association— 
Federal Reserve Bank for Third District Issues Paper 


Survey—Paper Men to Be Prominent in Financing Plans 
for Sesqui-Centennial Fair. 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 4, 1923.—Evidence was given to 
both branches of the paper trade during the past week of the on- 
coming of the season of greater activity which all are convinced 
will be coincident with the passage yesterday of Labor’s own holi- 
day. The fine paper division found it in an increased buying of 
book papers required by the printers for the publication of cata- 
logues which have been held up until the last minute for numerous 
reasons. Coarse paper dealers also noted an increase in buying but 
this was confined almost entirely to the textile mills of the North- 
eastern section of the city which have been dull or entirely dormant 
for many weeks but which also must now resume activities for 
the holiday season. Among the fine papers, book was the only 
grade showing any movement. Coated papers, bonds and writings, 
continue to be exceedingly quiet. Most of the dealers, however, 
diagnose the inactivity as entirely seasonal. Values continued to be 
firmly held all along the line for transient business and there is no 
possibility now of any large reduction before the fall revival, the 
concessions which were made being only on large volume orders. 


Coarse Paper Market Weak 

Coarse paper prices are by no means as firmly maintained as are 
the fine and the trade heard many reports of cutting down to cost 
or even below in the fierce competition which is on to secure e-ders 
at any price. The cheaper grades of wrappings were particularly 
weak both in demand and in price, a condition due in part to the 
large supplies which are on hand or are readily available. There 
seems to be almost a glut of the cheaper grades of tissues and of 
No. 2 krafts. An improved demand for the general line of roofings, 
sheathing and deadening papers was noted but this was not of 
sufficient size to disturb quotations in any respect. They still run 
low and barely steady. 

Two notices of intended reduction of prices on mixed and com- 
mons by $1 per ton each, sent out by the largest local consumer 
of this grade of stock, made the informed in the trade more firmly 
convinced than ever of an active market just ahead. The super- 
ficial explanation of lowered offerings for stock is that the mill in 
question is not in particular need of it. 


Discuss Prepayment of Freight 


The Fine Paper Division of the Philadelphia Paper Trade As- 
sociation at its meeting in the Bourse last Thursday, revived a 
matter of great trade concern which for a long time has been under 
consideration though rather vaguely and while no conclusion was 
reached the general discussion which ensued, will, it is believed, 
crystalize sentiment and will lead to uniformity of thought and of 
practice. The subject deals with the very contentious matter of 
f. o. b. Philadelphia prices on out of town shipments of orders, 
or in other words payment of the freight by the Philadelphia dis- 
tributors on shipments up-State or in contiguous territory. There 
is a trade custom honored perhaps as much in the breach as in 
the observance, governing freight payments on Pennsylvania Main 
Line and other nearby points. However, the more important mat- 
ter of pre-payment of freight for longer shipments has not had a 
uniform observance. 





An effort was made at the meeting on Thursday to focus atten- 
tion on this subject in order to lead the way to uniformity of prac- 
tice in this matter. A canvass of the situation made at the meet- 
ing developed the fact that even among individual houses there was 
no uniformity, some of them absolutely refusing under any circum- 
stances to prepay freight on certain lines handled by them while in 
other cases these same houses are willing to prepay freight on 
grades in which a larger margin of profit makes that possible. At- 
tention was directed by several houses having up-State resident 
representatives that they were in such direct competition for State 
business with paper distributors located at two or three of the chief 
interior cities of Pennsylvania and New Jersey that they would not 
be able successfully to continue competition if the freight charges 
were imposed on the buyer. For that reason, they expressed them- 
selves as not being convinced that it was feasible at this time to 
charge the freight against the customers although there was con- 
sensus of opinion that goods properly should be sold on the uni- 
form basis of f. o. b. Philadelphia prices. Without formal reso- 
lution it was agreed that for the present the best that could be done 
was so far as possible to discourage prepayment of freight and to 
endeavor to work out some plan for the near or distant future which 
uniformly would govern the subject. 


Federal Reserve Paper Surveys 


The Federal Reserve Bank for the Third or Philadelphia Dis- 
trict will send out under date of yesterday statistics based on its 
own gathering of facts at first hand and dealing with the question 
of wages and employment in industries in its territory. There re- 
ported for the paper and pulp industry thirteen plants. There was 
assumed as an index number of the average weekly wages for all 
of 1922, the figure 100 and on this basis of comparison the returns 
for this month were as follows: January 116, February 111, March 
117, April 125, May 138, June 133, and July 119, with the actual 
average wage in July $25.29. On the question of employment in 
these thirteen representatives of the paper and pulp industry in the 
district there were reported for July 2,801 hands. The comparative 
statement of employment, using 100 to represent the average number 
of employees for 1922, showed for both January and February 106, 
for March 104, for April 106, for May 105, for June 108 and for 
July 109. In its review of trade conditions the bank said: “Manu- 
facturers and wholesalers report only a fair demand for -paper, 
and little change during’ August. Present dullness is ascribed to 
the usual midsummer lull. Most of the orders now on the books 
of the manufacturers call for delivery within the next 60 days. 
Cancellations and requests for postponement of shipment are 
negligible. Prices are generally unchange, although one whole- 
saler reports that offerings of attractive business lead to conces- 
sions. Manufacturers, however, find little resistance to present 
prices. Stocks of paper in the hands of dealers are about normal 
and manufacturers report their own stocks to be moderately light 
with no tendency to increase. The majority are operating at close 
to capacity and find no difficulty in obtaining labor. Collections are 
good. 

Paper Men to Sell Bonds 

The paper trade is distinguished among Philadelphia industries 
in the recognition given to it by the directors of the Philadelphia 
Sesqui-Centennial Fair to be held in 1926. Two members of the 
trade were appointed as chairmen of the four committees to whom 
has been committed the responsibility of canvassing the city for the 
purpose of having its residents take up an issue of $4,000,000 
worth of bonds bearing 6 per cent interest to finance the celebra- 
tion. A. M. Collins of the A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company 
will head the committee which will solicit throughout the North- 
east section of the city while George W. Ward, head of the D. L. 
Ward Company will be at the head of more than 1,000 workers who 
will sell bonds in the central section or in old Philadelphia. Appoint- 
ment to this position came virtually as a birthday to Mr. Ward. 
who on Monday last celebrated the 34th. year of his life. Em- 
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ployees of the firm, however, also observed it by presenting him with 
a handsome brief case and decorating his desk with a vase full of 
gladioli, phlox and other summer blooms. There was added during 
the week to the sales organization of the Ward Company, William 
Woodward, formerly connected with the Shelly Sales Book Com- 
pany. He will represent the firm in the coarse paper field. 


Phil-Fibre Company Expands 


There is nearing completion and shortly will be occupied the three 
story shipping building which will supplant one recently destroyed 
by fire at a loss of $10,000 in the plant of the Phil-Fibre Box Board 
Manufacturing Company at Delaware avenue and Tasker street. 
The new structure has a floor surface of 10,000 square feet and 
is the 10th in the congeries of buildings used by the firm’s chip 
rooms, beater rooms, engine rooms, machine rooms and stock and 
warehouse buildings. Quite recently this organization which for two 
years had been conducted by receivers in equity George Beves and 
David H. Cohen following temporary financial embarrassment re- 
sulting from capital tied up in improvements made just before the 
period of post war depression, was restored to the management of 
David Newman and Charles A. Simmon. It is now operating on 
full time with a 45-ton production of box board for set up and 
folding boxes. There has just been added a new lining machine 
for to do mill lining on all grades of board. 


Will Visit Japanese Mills 

\ visit to the paper mills of Japan and others in the Far East 
began Thursday last when Charles Matthias of Matthias and Free- 
man, 117 N. 17th street, took a train for Portland, Oregon, sailing 
yesterday for Japan. It is his purpose to visit paper mills there for 
one purchase of novelties for covering paper boxes and in paper 
novelty conversion as well as printers use. His trip will last for 
several months. The firm is just placing on the market a new paper 
known as the Juvenile, a distinct novelty designed for toys, boxes 
and allied purposes. The firm is sending out to the trade a book- 
let of samples of its nine numbers of holly papers for the holiday 
paper box trade. Upon his return from the Japanese trip he will 
cover the South with these new lines. 


News Notes of Interest 


There visited the trade during the week one who has not been a 
caller on it for more than a score of years. He is Frank M. Rob- 
ertson, of William Robertson’s Sons, owners of the Owl Mills, at 
Putney, Vermont, manufacturers of white and ‘colored tissues. 
While Mr. Robertson showed the line and took orders his visit pri- 
marily was a social one to renew acquaintanceship with the few in 
the industry who still are engaged in it and whom he knew on his 
last visit a quarter of a century ago. 

Many in the trade well knew and deeply regret the passing of 
John Reid, Jr., for many years representing on the road the Frank- 
lin Printing Company, oldest concern of its kind in the United 
States and dating back to its founder, B. Franklin, Master Printer. 
Mr. Reid suddenly was taken ill of appendicitis in Pittsburgh, was 
operated on there and subsequently on partial recovery was re- 
moved to the Abbington Hospital just outside Philadelphia where 
he died. His home was in Jenkintown, nearby. 


President Arthur B. Sherrill, of the Philadelphia Paper Trade 
Association and manager for Reigel and Company, 6th below Arch 
streets, whom illness prevented attending the Hammermill Con- 
vention in Erie, has recovered and shortly will return to his desk. 

The Wilcox, Walter, Furlong Paper Company, 231 Chestnut 
street, is sending out to the trade, a very effectively designed and 
arranged booklet containing the full line of standardized coated 
papers of the Martin Cantine Company, Saugerties, New York, for 
which it is the Philadelphia distributor. These lines recently were 
standardized and the present booklet is the first containing the ten 
standard grades manufactured. 


H. W. Engle, secretary of the McDowell Paper Mills, and super- 


intendent of the plant, is enjoying an automobile trip to Quebec and 
other Canadian centers. 

David Lindsay, Jr., of the Lindsay Brothers, Inc., 806 Sansom 
street, is back at his desk after a month’s vacation in Cape May. 

Grellett Collins, head of Dill and Collins, and M. Gordon-Neff, 
sales manager of the company are summering at Mr. Collinz’s cot- 
tage in Beach Haven. 

President Nathaniel Saxe of the Saxe Paper Company, 320 Race 
street, who camped for two weeks at Scroon Lake in the Adiron- 
dacks has returned. The sales force of the Saxe Company is to 
be augmented during the coming month. 

Louis S. Megarge, former secretary of the Philadelphia Paper 
Trade Association and now out of town representative of Wilcox 
Walter Furlong Company, is concluding a vacation in Ocean City. 

The Whiting-Patterson Company, 13th and Wood streets, shortly 
will place on the Market a néw line of bond papers. 

Word comes from Beverly, N. J., that the Beverly Wall Paper 
Company, recently removed there from New York, again is in 
operation after a short close down for repairs and installation of 
new machinery. 

Low water during the week compelled the close down of several 
of the departments of the New York and Pennsylvania Company 
paper mills at Johnsonburg, Pa. 


Harnessing the Saguenay River 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

MontTREAL, Que., September 4, 1923.—Great progress is being 
made in the work undertaken by J. B. Duke and Sir William Price, 
for the development of power on the Upper Saguenay. As already 
stated the initial development wil be for 250,000 horse-power. Ac- 
cording to J. Edgar LePage, Divisional Freight Agent of the Cana- 
dian National Railway at Quebec, the firm of Price Bros. & Co., 
which has contracted for a large portion of the power to be de- 
veloped, plans to invest -$18,000,000 in the new mills. 

An interesting development which is planned by Price Bros. & 
Co. is to use a portion of the hydro electric power thus contracted 
for to replace coal in the raising of steam in their pulp and paper 
plant. At the present time this company buys about 60,000 tons 
of coal per annum, and during recent years has had to import coal 
from England to make sure of its supply. When the hydro electric 
power is developed under the present plan, not a pound of coal will 
be used at the plant. 

One of the immediate results of the damming of the river will be 
the rising of the level of Lake St. John, another fifteen feet, in- 
directly rendering the lake navigable to vessels of all draughts. 

Among the preliminary works carried out the last few months 
is the construction of the first of the two cofferdams, which was 
successfully completed at a cost of a million dollars, preparatory to 
the drying up of a half-mile stretch of the bed of the Grand Dis- 
charge for the construction of the permanent dams and a hydro 
electric plant in the channel» At the time of writing the new Alma 
and Jonquiere Railway is expected to be in operation in a few 
weeks, when it is planned to move the huge machinery valued at 
nearly one million dollars. It is anticipated that the new power- 
plant will be well under way by September next, and the full work 
of development completed in four or possibly three years when 
most of the power to be taken by one big pulp and paper corpora- 
tion will be ready for transportation. 


To Manage Ballston Spa Mill 


F. J. Talbot, formerly General Superintendent of De Grasse 
Paper Co., Pyrites, N. Y., has taken over the management of the 
Ballston Spa., N. Y., mill of the recently organized Saratoga Coun- 
ty Paper Company. This is the mill formerly operated by the 
American Paperboard Company. The machine is being given a 
complete overhauling and Mr. Talbot expects to get things under 
way by November 1. Various kinds of boards will be made. 
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ONTARIO MEETS INCREASED 
DEMANDS IN MANY LINES 


Mills Busy on Larger Requisitions, Some Items Picking Up 
Surprisingly—Ontario Paper Co. Develops Subsidiary Or- 
ganization—I. H. Weldon Returns from Trip Abroad— 
Lennox Paper Mills, Ltd. Capitalized for $250,000— 
Ontario Lumbermen Object to Timber Scale—Striking 
Exhibits at Canadian National Exposition—Board of 
Trade Favors Prohibition of Hardwood Log Export. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Toronto, Ont., September 3, 1926.—The demand for news print 
keeps up well and is likely to increase by the fall. It is expected 
from this out business in other lines of paper will also improve. 
Requisitions have increased recently for such side items as wrap- 
ping paper, bags, supplies for the printing trade, etc. © This is 
noticeably the case with Ontario mills. All the news plants are 
very busy. The Abitibi Company in Northern Ontario, has been 
breaking old output records frequently, daily production running 
close to 500 tons from seven machines, while the Mattagami Pulp 
& Paper Co. at Smooth Rock, is working at capacity. 

Earlier in the summer, following a business boom in the United 
States some uncertainty was felt as to whether a severe slow-down 
would come, but this appears to have been unfounded and the pulp 
and paper business in Canada should remain active throughout 1923 
and 1924. The placing of large orders for paper with Canadian 
mills in recent weeks confirms more optimistic views regarding the 
future. 

Ontario Paper Company Expanding 

The Ontario Paper Company, of Thorold, which is owned by the 
Chicago Tribune, has developed a subsidiary organization under the 
name of the Daily Newspaper Corporation. This has a Delaware 
charter and plans to erect a $3,000,000 newsprint mill on the New 
York side at Little Island, North Tonawanda. The island contains 
13 acres and has been bought for $500,000 from Carlton M. Smith, 
owner of Smith-Fassett Lumber Company. The report of the 
transaction was confirmed recently by Warren Curtis, general man- 
ager of the Ontario company, who will supervise the construction 
of the new plant, plans for which have already been completed and 
contracts let, it is rumored. Work will be begun shortly. It is 
further understood that announcement may be made shortly of the 
acquisition of extensive pulp limits in Quebec by the Ontario Paper 
Company. 

Mr. Weldon Home from Overseas 


I. H. Weldon, of Toronto, president of the Provincial Paper 
Mills Company, and Mrs. Weldon, who have been spending the 
past seven weeks in England, returned ‘home recently on the steamer 
Empress of Britain. Mr. Weldon says that the trip was one taken 
solely in the interests of pleasure and for the benefit of his health 
and he comes back feeling up to the mark in every way and ready 
for active fall business. He spent two weeks in London and the 
remainder of the time in a motor tour of the southern shires of 
the Old Country. “No, I did not look into the paper situation 
very much except that I visited one small mill in Exeter, which 
was to me very interesting as the machine was over 100 years of 
age and only 44 inches wide. I spent several hours there with the 
proprietor and we had a splendid chat on the development of the 
trade. I did not look into the export situation so far as book 
papers are concerned. I was on pleasure bent and I certainly 
enjoyed the beauties of rural England,” he said. 


New Company at Camden East 


A charter has been granted to the Lenox Paper Mills, Ltd., with 
a capital stock of $250,000, and headquarters in Camden, East On- 
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tario. This company has taken over the Specialty Paper Mills at 
Camden East from the liquidators of the latter firm The Spe- 
cialty Paper Mills assigned some months ago and its successors 
are now engaged in book paper manufacture, using fifty per cent 
waste paper and producing pulp by the de-inking process. The 
present capacity is seven tons of book paper per day and this is 
expected to be increased shortly to from ten to fifteen tons daily, 
Oswald A. Porritts is the president of the new company. 


Waterproof Kraft at the Fair 

The Wilkinson Paper Company, Limited, Toronto, has a splendid 
and interesting exhibit at the Canadian National Exhibition. The 
company has an attractively fitted up booth in the Industrial Build- 
ing where they are featuring water-proof kraft paper and demon- 
strating it to paper men. A lot of advertising matter was dis- 
tributed, among it being 10,000 copies of a neat little booklet 
describing the marvelous development of the kraft making indus- 
try. Samples of the various grades of kraft paper were also 
distributed. 


Object to Present Timber Scale 

A large and representative deputation of Ontario lumbermen 
recently interviewed the Ontario government with a view to having 
the present scale system of scaling lumber cut from Crown lands 
by lessees altered. The present system of scaling has been in 
effect for years. It is understood that another conference on the 
matter will be held in two weeks. 

One of the visitors to Toronto, who interviewed the paper trade 
during the past week, was A. Mackenzie Livingstone, of London, 
Eng. He was inquiring into the possibilities of marketing high 
grade English papers in Canada and the development of the highest 
standard of the printing art. Mr. Livingstone stated that the 
Canadian trade need not fear the introduction of these papers as 
they did not compete with any paper for printing purposes pro- 
duced in the Dominion. 


Striking Tissue Paper Exhibit 

The Interlake Tissue Mills, Toronto, have an interesting exhibit 
in the Manufacturers’ Building at the Canadian National Exhi- 
bition, which attracts a great deal of attention. The company 
shows thirty-six colors in crepe tissue papers, and from these have 
been created a British flag, a Christmas tree, and decorative posters 
and screens. A motto reads, “Save the forests by making Inter- 
lake Xmas tree screens.” Prizes in cash are offered by the firm 
for the best work in this line. A colored poster representing an 
Indian Chief, in which eleven colors of crepe tissue are used, is 
much admired, as well as the Union Jack in colored tissue. Among 
other specialties displayed is a box holder containing packages, 
each of one hundred folded napkins, neatly put up in sealed parcels 
to prevent shop wear. The booth is in charge of Ernest Martin, 
of the sales staff of the company. The Kinleith Paper Company, 
Toronto, also have a fine display of note and society paper, envel- 
opes, papeteries, etc., in which Holland linen is featured. 


Favor Prohibiting Export of Hard Wood Logs 


The council of the Board of Trade at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
has appointed a committee to investigate the advisability of asking 
the Ontario government to prohibit the export of hard wood logs 
from Crown lands and also requesting the federal government to 
place an export duty on partly manufactured hard wood. If the 
report of the committee is favorable to such a move, the question 
will be discussed by the whole board at an early date. The matter 
is one that has come up before for consideration, and Hon. James 
Lyons, Minister of Lands and Forests for Ontario, who first intro- 
duced the issue, is reported to be a strong advocate of such 4 
measure. 


Record Raft of Pulpwood for Wisconsin 


Recently the tug Butterfield left Port Arthur with a raft con- 
(Continued on page 32) 
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BECKER WOODPULP CO. 


AMERICA, INC. 
501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


DOMESTIC—CANADIAN—EUROPEAN 


PULPS 


OF EVERY KIND AND QUALITY 


SOLE SELLING REPRESENTATIVES FOR 


BAY SULPHITE CoO., STRONG AND EASY BLEACHING 
ST. LAWRENCE PULP ee SULPHITE 
CHICOUTIMI PULP CO., 

CLYDE PULP CO., GROUND WOOD 


SISSIBOO PULP CO., 
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Obituary 


Arthur E. Rice 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 4, 1923—Word was received at 
the offices of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, during the week of the sudden 
death of its president, Arthur E. Rice, at the Canyon Hotel, Yel- 
lowstone National Park, while on a vacation trip with his two sons, 
Everett Ingham Rice, age 18 years, and Gordon Hastings Rice, 
age 15 years. He was born in Philadelphia in 1870 and in 1888 
entered the employ of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, rising through successive promotions from bookkeeper to 
Treasurer, to vice-president and, in 1921, to president. He was a 
member of the Union League and of the congregation and Board 
of Trustees of Calvary M. E. Church with whose activities he 
closely was affiliated for many years. He was a director of the 
Market St. Title and Trust Company. He is survived by his two 
sons and by a sister and two brothers, Martin and Horace B. Rice, 
all of Philadelphia. Funeral services were held at the close of the 
week from his late home, 548 'S. 48th street, interment being in 
Westminister Cemetery. Doctor George Fales Baker, for many 
years a director of the company, was elected president pro-tem at a 
special meeting of the directors. 


Everett Amey 


Bancor, Me., September 5, 1923.—Everett Amey of Lancaster, 
N. H., formerly Portland, Me., manager of the American Realty 
Company, the timberland holding company of the International 
Paper Company, was drowned last week in Alder stream deadwater, 
about seven miles above Pittston farm, the Great Northern Paper 
Company property. 

He was the son of John T. Amey, a prominent timberland owner 
and business man of Maine and New Hampshire. Mr. Amey was 
crossing the deadwater in a canoe heavily loaded when a strong 
wind came up and capsized the canoe. Mr. Amey was a good 
swimmer but was unable to reach land. The deadwater is a large 
pond artificially created by the building of dams by the Great 
Northern Paper Company and the canoe was upset 600 feet from 
the boom. 

Fred A. Gilbert, head of the sprucewood department of the Great 
Northern Paper Company, sent a large crew of men to the dead- 
water to drag for the body, which was recovered on Thursday. 
The gates in the dam below were raised to draw off the water in the 
stream. Mr. Amey was about 35 years old and married. 











Eugene Beaupre, Sr. 

KaLaMazoo, Mich., September 4, 1923——Eugene Beaupre, Sr., 
50 years old, chief engineer and master mechanic of the Hawthorne 
Paper Company, died Sunday, August 26, at Old Borgess Hospital. 
He came to Kalamazoo from Holyoke, Mass., when the Hawthorne 
Paper Company was founded and has been in the employ of the 
local concern since that time. 

He leaves a wife, five sons and four daughters, all of Kalamazoo; 


a son in Flint, two brothers and a sister in the east and a sister 
in Canada. 
Charles A. Peck 

KataMazoo, Mich., September 5, 1923——Charles A. Peck, reputed 
to be Kalamazoo’s wealthiest citizen, died recently at his summer 
home in Charlevoix. While not actively engaged in the direction 
of any concerns he was a heavy stockholder in neumerous indus- 
trial plants and held a place on numerous boards of directors. 
Among his directorships in paper industries can be mentioned: 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, Allied Paper Mills, 
Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd. and the Merchants’ Publishing Com- 
pany. 


ONTARIO’S INCREASED DEMANDS 
(Continued from page 3) 


taining seven thousand five hundred cords of pulpwood inp tow. 
This constitutes the largest single raft on record at the head of 
the Great Lakes. The wood was consigned to the Newago Company 
and was taken to Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. Large quantities of 
pulpwood are now being taken across the lakes preparatory to 
clearing up shipments before the windy weather of the fall sets in. 


Press Day at Canadian National Exhibition 

Editors and publishers from all parts of the province assembled 
at the Canadian National Exhibition in Toronto on August 31 and 
were the guests of the management. All report that the outlook 
for fall business is very good. A party of Ontario editors will 
also visit Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., on September 6 and will be enter- 
tained at a banquet by the Board of Trade. The visitors will b 
taken through the pulp and paper plant of the Spanish River Pulp 
and Paper Company and will be given a trip up the Algoma Cen- 
tral line as far as Agawa Canyon. 


Fire Ranger Work Shown in Detail 

The Ontario Department of Lands and Forests has a fine exhibit 
at the Canadian National Exhibition. A complete rangers’ camp, 
manned by members of the forest fire fighting service of the gov- 
ernment, is situated on the lawn. A colony of beavers at work in 
a native haunt is also one of the features, while other exhibits 
include pulpwood in various stages of preparation for the market. 
A group of Indians from a northern reserve are engaged to show 
the fabrication of a birchbark canoe. 

To Reorganize Clarke Bros., Ltd. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

MontTREAL, Que., September 4, 1923.—It is stated here that a plan 
is now under way for the reorganizing of Clarke Bros., Ltd., of 
Fair River, N. S. Under this plan it is proposed to sell the assets 
of the company to a new firm in which American interest, closely 
associated with the Wisconsin Pulp Mills are concerned. It is 
stated that the first mortgage bond holders will receive an offer of 
exchange for bonds for first mortgage bonds in the new company 
on a basis of par for par. The first mortgage bond holdings out- 
standing represent rather less than one million dollars. Second 
mortgage bond holders are to receive an offer of part cash and 
preferred stock for their holdings. Second mortgage bond holdings 
outstanding amount to about $215,000. Refunding bond holders will 
receive an offer for exchange of their securities into preferred 
stock. 

Clark Bros., Ltd., was incorporated in 1912 under a Nova Scotia 
charter and in 1919 under a Dominion charter to take over the 
business of W. G. Clarke and W. W. Clarke, who had been in busi- 
ness for over thirty-five years. Later a subsidiary company was 
formed, under the name of Clarke Bros. Paper Mills, Ltd., but in 
1921 this company was absorbed by the parent company. In the fall 
in 1922 the company found themselves in difficulty, and in March, 
1923, foreclosure proceedings were taken by the bondholders. 


Paper Plant Planned 
JACKSONVILLE, Fla., Sept. 4, 1923.—Plans are under way for the 
construction in South Jacksonville of paper making plant that will 
employ 160 men to start. The factory will make pulp for paper of 
Florida sawgrass. The main building will be 60 by 200 feet, and 
will cost $500,000, it is estimated. 


To Close Mill for a Time 
LatrosE, Pa., September 5, 1923—On September 1 the Barrett 
Company closed their mill here for a few months or until the out- 
put of the mill is required. The management now in charge of 
operations at Latrobe will be transferred to other mills. 
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Actual Test o/teEfficien ney 
ofthe BIRD SAVE-AL 


As reported in Paper Trade Journal 


To the BIRD SAVE-ALLS 


Volume of white water 30,868 gal. per hr. 
Solids in white water in pounds 272 Ib. per hr. 


From the BIRD SAVE-ALLS 


Volume of white water 30,868 gal. per hr. 
Solids in white water in pounds 90 Ib. per hr. 
Ash free fibre recovered in pounds 175 Ib. per hr. 


Solids recovered in pounds 183 lb. per hr. 


or More than TWO TONS per day 


This test showed that 67% of the solids 
and 70% of the ash free fibre was recov- 
ered by the Bird Save-alls. May we 
send a catalog? 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
SOUTH WALPOLE MASSACHUSETTS 
Western Representative Canadian Builders of Bird Machinery 
T. H. Savery, IJr., 1718 Republic Bidg. Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Lid., 


Chi icago, Til. 260 St. James Street °* 
Montreal, Canada 


BIRD SAVE-ALL 
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MAUFF EXPLAINS PURPOSES 
OF NEW PAPER EXCHANGE 





Executive Secretary of Paper Industries Exchange, Which 
Opened Recently in Chicago Tells of Aims and Purposes 
of New Organization—Calls It Waste Deterrent and 
Says It Will Reduce Business Hazards—Cites Useful- 
ness of Other Exchanges—Price Information Available to 
Anyone—Will Protect Man With Small Capital—Equal 
Chance for Buyers and Sellers. 


The Paper TRADE JoURNAL last week received the following com- 
munication from John R. Mauff explaining the purpose and aim 
of the new Paper Industries Exchange recently opened in Chicago. 

“What is this Exchange system of trading that accomplishes the 
seemingly impossible in replacing economic wastes, speculation, ig- 
norance of essential facts and general demoralization in an industry 
with a positive stabilization, sound, sane economies and a sureness of 
efficiency in business beneficial to the producers and consumers 
alike? 

“What are the fundamentals in this great public service that can 
be made of public valué without trespassing upon the restraint of 
trade law? 


“Shall we begin with economy? That is not the vital thing but it 
does picture to the business mind an important factor, although a 
selfish one. If buyers and sellers congregate in goodly numbers 
under one roof and at the expense of one overhead and freely trade 
in an open and competitive market, that insures economy of opera- 
tion by a direct and immediate route. 


“Market determination is also a big issue to be reckoned with as 
a matter effecting dollars and cents. Without the Exchange sys- 
tem how are prices created and a definite determination of values 
for the world arrived at? It is unlawful for organizations and as- 
sociations of sellers to join together in any form whereby market 
determination, even in a friendly manner, can be considered either 
the paramount or a side issue. Therefore, the paper trade being 
lawfully observant and inclined, it follows that from waste paper 
and pulp, up to and including all the various products together with 
the felts and wire cloths that enter into the final analysis, they must 
be more or less subject to the whims of various minds, and this 
spells demoralization. The Exchange system does away with those 
relics of the days of witchcraft in business. 


Exchange Solves Problems 


“The real solution is only found in this system of Exchange trad- 
ing, as witness the many commodity Exchanges—grain, cotton, 
sugar, coffee, cotton seed oil and cotton seed meal. Vast industries 
function on this system of price determination in a free, open, com- 
petitive market as upheld by the courts, and quite recently by con- 
gressional statutory enactment, sustained by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Organized effort to attract trade, to facilitate 
the transaction of business, to reduce hazards of commerce by build- 
ing up a body of principles having the force of law, insuring 
righteous dealings between buyers and sellers and banishing 
chicanery and deceit from the mode of trading, such is the mission 
of the Paper Industries Exchange and the results cannot be other- 
wise than beneficial to the ultimate consumers of the commodities so 
served. 


“Other sound examples of an Exchange membership and its ac- 
complishments are the securities markets of New York, London, 
Paris, Chicago,—all serving in the same cause—the Coal Exchange 
of Cardiff, Wales, the Rice Exchanges of Japan, the Hog Products 
market of Chicago, the live stock Exchange, the Butter and Egg 






Board known as the Mercantile Exchange of Chicago, the Meta! 
Exchange of New York City, and others unnecessary to mention. 
“What are the essential characteristics in this strangely unknown 


system of common sense in business? Mr. Herbert Hoover, afte: 
his experience with the Grain Exchange system as food adminis 
trator during the World War, declared the Board of Trade of the 
City of Chicago to be the greatest organization in the world for the 
economic handling of foodstuffs. Sir Herbert Robson, of London, 
the war-time food administrator for the Allies, who had the stupen- 
dous responsibility of furnishing the food supplies when the slogan 
was “Food Will Win the War,” has recently stated that the grain 
business of the entire world is upon a speculative basis and subject 
to gluts and famine, except in the United States and Canada where 
this Exchange system of trading prevails. 

“The Paper Industries Exchange is a step in the direction of the 
elimination of speculation and guesswork from the business of trad- 
ing in paper and its products, substituting a marketing machine 
therefor, of assurance, efficiency, certainty and economy all com 
bined, which redounds to the benefit of the industry itself and shar 
ing in which the consumers will have an opportunity to trade with 
honesty and integrity and with a constant knowledge of actual mar- 
ket conditions and prices, thus being entirely independent of the 
trade itself for the securing of this invaluable information. 


Brings Buyers and Sellers Together 

“The daily session will bring buyers and sellers together and, by 
viva voce trading, establish prices for paper commodities free and 
far away from any possible control by the producers of such articles 
of trade. 

“The buyers will have equal opportunities with the sellers, and 
the Exchange being open to anyone of legal age, reasonable credit 
and good character. 

“The Exchange was inaugurated on August 15 with five groups 
represented: Paper Board, Wire Cloth, Buyers of Waste Paper, 
Waxed Paper, Felt. 

“Daily Prices established in the manner outlined will be at all 
times available to the world and will not be conceived in dark 
places or in a mysterious manner, but out in the open where the 
true light will point the way to general industrial stabilization and 
restore those sick factors of trade through old fashioned price de- 
termination and honest business integrity. 

“The very essence of trading is liberty itself, intercourse en- 
genders the immortal spirit of liberty from the very fact that men 
gather together in the interests of commerce, which needs the wings 
of liberty and of peace to spread itself in enlightening and improv- 
ing the world. The Exchanges are true evolutions of that doctrine 
of equality which has dominated the world, the equality and liberty 
of man. 

“The poor man with small capital who comes into the Exchange, 
where all the information is exposed to his view, to protect himself 
from being gouged and destroyed only needs the light of reason 
God has given him. 

“The Supreme Court of the United States, in discussing this Call 
Board Exchange System of Trading, did so in part in the following 
terms : 

(a) It creates a public market. Before its adoption bids were 
made privately. Men had to buy and sell without adequate know!l- 
edge of actual market conditions. This was disadvantageous to all 
concerned. 

(b) It brought into the regular market hours of Exchange ses- 
sions, more of the trading “to arrive.” 

(c) It brought buyers and sellers into more or less direct rela- 
tions, because in the Call they gathered together for a free and open 
interchange of bids and offers. 

(d) It eliminated risks necessarily incident to a private market, 
and thus enabled dealers to do business on a smaller margin. 

“This language is so emphatic and definite and authoritative as 
to leave nothing more to be said on the subject.” 
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Wire Changes Now Made In an Hour or Less 
Beloit Removable Fourdrinier 


N INTRODUCING our Removable Type of Fourdrinier, it is perhaps advisable first to consider the ordinary 
I method used in changing a wire on the machine. As all paper makers know, it is necessary practically 

to wreck the Fourdrinier end in making this change. This change occurs every two to eight weeks, depend- 
ing = speed, good luck and a number of other factors. It ordinarily takes from two to six hours to make 
this c e, depending largely upon the length of the wire, its width, number of men used in making the 
change, their training in this particular line, as well as facilities for handling the various heavy parts. 
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Beloit Removable Fourdrinier With Rails in Place 


HE time element, while important, does not tell the whole story. In old types 
of Fourdriniers every roll has to be removed. This is a back-breaking job 
for the operators. It also takes the rolls out of their individual bearings, cov- 

ers the operators and the rolls themselves with grease or oil and always entails the 
chance of damaging the rolls as they are taken out or put in. The breast roll has 


to be removed and the heavy suction boxes 
taken out and handled carefully. When all of 
these parts are replaced after the wire is in 
place, there is always the possibility of drop- 
ping a roll through the wire or crimping the 
edge, besides the danger of pinching the op- 
erator’s fingers as the various rolls and boxes 
are put back into place. 

To eliminate all this trouble, danger and 
time required, we have developed our Remov- 


able type of Fourdrinier. The Fourdrinier 
part is arranged so that by placing tracks on 
the front side of the machine, it is possible to 
ran, by means of power, the entire Fourdrinier 
out to the front side of the machine, string the 
wire in place and then run the entire Fourdri- 
nier back into the loop of the wire. The 
illustration at the top of the page shows the 
Feurdrinier with these rails in place. Wire 
changes are thus made in an hour or less. 


Send your specifications to Beloit. 


Beloit Iron Works 


Beloit, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Rerent incorporations 


Texas Corrucatep Box Company, Inc., of Dallas, Texas. Cap- 
ital stock, $110,000. Incorporators, Julius H. Oppenheim, Lynn B. 
Milam, Allen Wright. 

Wuitmer-Parsons Putp anp LumBer Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware. Operate saw mill, other factories for wood making. 
Capital, $2,000,000. 

Datty News Paper Corporation, Wilmington, Delaware. Gen- 
erally deal in lumber. Capital, $2,000,000. 





Canada’s Paper Exports Increase 


A report issued by the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
shows that exports of pulp and paper from Canada in June were 
valued at $12,368,456. This is an increase of $809,772 over the pre- 
vious month and is the second highest total for the year. 

The values of the various items exported were as under: 


June, 1922 June, 1923 
f a 
Paper— Cwts. Value Cwts. Value 
News print......... 1,729,585 $6,136,649 1,857,049 $7,006,722 
Book paper......... 1,214 7,564 7,981 
Other paper and mfrs. ........ aes - ~ w6sssKie 799,812 
<aawe wee $6,757,524 ph engees $7,859,684 
Pulp— 
ee eT ere 262,175 801,395 245,409 823,847 
Sulphite, bleached... 238,375 920,652 272,561 1,167,411 
Sulphite, unbleached. 430,016 1,086,909 466,468 1,239,910 
Mechanical ......... 751,121 968,396 795,520 1,277,604 
1,681,687 $3,777,352 1,779,958 $4,508,772 


Exports of newsprint last month were greater than in June, 1922, 
by 127,464 cwts. Book paper showed a big increase and total pulp 
exports were greater by 98,271 cwts. 

The exports in June were distributed as follows: 


Paper Pulp Total 
8 Sp See $6,998,665 $3,052,959 $10,051,624 
United Kingdom........ 210,703 999,034 ,209,737 
Pe MEE cconcccvenesevs 650,316 456,779 1,107,095 
$7,859,684 $4,508,772 $12,368,456 


The figures for the first three months of the current fiscal year 
show a considerable improvement over those for the corresponding 
three months in 1922. For April, May and June of this year the 
total pulp and paper exports were valued at $33,324,612 as compared 
with a total of $25,548,065 for the corresponding three months of 
1922. 


For the three months’ periods the figures were as follows: 
Three months, 1922 Three months, 1923 


‘Paper— Cwts. Value Cwts. Value 
News print......... 4,474,288 $15,869,712 5,404,626 $20,321,885 
Book paper......... 1,811 12,66: 13,438 89,911 
GRE POP. ccckcss sieverve TOG RTE —s cosccccs 1,904,626 

eaveses $17,229,256 cooccecece $22,315,422 

Pulp— 

Sulphate ..........- 676,913 2,076,515 671,279 2,205,797 
Sulphite, bleached... 651,180 2,562,802 796,986 3,486,552 
Sulphite, unbleached, 821,899 2,134,053 1,100,865 2,998,681 
Mechanical ........ 1,205,197 1,545,439 1,445,753 2,318,160 

3,355,189 $8,318,809 4,014,883 $11,009,190 


Canadian exports of pulpwood in these three months amounted to 
385,511 cords valued at $3,524,447 compared with 200,675 cords 
valued at $2,031,786 in the corresponding three months of 1922. 


Contract for Mill Building 


Port ANGELEs, Wash., Sept. 4, 1923—E. Anderson & Son, Port 
Angeles contractors, have been awarded a contract for the erection 
of a two-story concrete building 210 by 68 feet in size by the Wash- 
ington Pulp & Paper Company. This new building, part of the large 
expansion plans of the big local paper-making concern, will, when 
completed, house the acid plant. 





Prosperous Year for Laurentide 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

MontTrEAL, Que., Sept. 4, 1923.—Showing 6.9 per cent earned on 
its capital stock during the twelve month period ended June 30, 1923, 
a reduction over one million dollars in its bank loan and in im- 
provement in its working capital position, of well over half a mil- 
lion, the annual report of the Laurentide Company, Ltd., now being 
forwarded to shareholders, can hardly be regarded as a disappoint- 
ment, particularly in view of the fact that for over half of the pe- 
riod under review the improved price for the company’s product 
was in force. 


The report shows operative profit of $2,732,455 as compared with 
$2,266,254. Miscellaneous profits amounted to $49,435, as compared 
with $49,386, while income from investments amounted to $386,107, 
as compared with $332,513, bringing total income to $3,167,998, as 
compared with $2,693,154. Interest charges amounted to $424,998, 
as compared with $440,631, leaving a balance of $2,743,000 as com- 
pared with $2,252,523. Allowance for depreciation, taxes, etc., was 
$753,896 as compared with $458,461, leaving net profit at $1,989,103 
as against $1,794,061. The usual dividends required $1,728,000, 
leaving a surplus of $261,103, as compared with a surplus of $66,061 
the preceding year. With the previous balance of $1,489,528, this 
leaves a credit of $1,750,632 in profit and loss account. 


The working capital position of the company has improved to 
the extent of over a million dollars. This is accounted for by the 
reduction of the loan from the Bank of Montreal from $3,572,960 
to $2,507,723. The inventories are also down by over a million 
dollars. 


Benefited by New Switching Tariff 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KaLaMazoo, Mich., September 4, 1923.—The equitable settlement 
of intra city and intra plant switching charges on paper stock and 
manufactured paper, effective since May 12, has already resulted in 
a saving of thousands of dollars to local industries. It will also 
continue to be a source of like saving in the months and years 
to come. 


When the announcement was made several months ago that the 
Michigan Central railroad intended to put into effect a new switch- 
ing tariff, raising the rate on intra-plant and team track to plant 
tract to 60,000 pounds at 2%4 cents a pound, Charles Winslow, 
trafic manager of the Chamber of Commerce, interceded for the 
local paper mills and paper stock dealers, contending this charge 
of $15.00 a card would be excessive and work an extreme hard- 
ship. 

His contention resulted in Michigan Central officials coming to 
Kalamazoo and making a first hand investigation of the situation. 
They concurred in his objections with the result that when the 
switching tariff appeared the rate on intra-plant and intra-city 
switching on paper stock was placed at 30,000 pounds per car, 2% 
cents a pound, or just half the charge originally announced. At the 
same time switching charges on a carload of manufactured paper or 
board placed at another plant for re-manufacturing, was fixed at 
40,000 pounds, 234 cents a pound. 


Eddy Corporation Improvements 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KataMazoo, Mich., September 3, 1923——The Eddy Paper Cor- 
poration is making numerous improvements to its mills at Three 
Rivers and White Pigeon. A storage building is being erected at 
Three Rivers and a traveling crane to handle rolls and other heavy 
articles has been installed. An entirely new office with 7,500 square 
feet of floor space has been laid out. Numerous mechanical im- 
provements are in progress in both the board mill and the container 
plant. These will increase production. 
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“We can Speed up our Paper Machines 


—without pitching the wire’’ 


“And what is more we feed the stock directly 
on to the wire at any speed we find necessary 
without the use of slices, and we are making, 
besides, a sheet of uniform thickness.” 


“It is all due to a new device that we installed 
a short time ago. It can be adjusted quickly 
and easily, and so accurate and fine are the 
adjustments that the sheet can be made uni- 
form over its entire width. Our wires last 


longer, too, because we eliminated the slices 
that used to wear them down.” 


“The new device was easy to install. We put 
it right in, in combination with the flow box 
that we had on the machine. It is called the 
Voith High Pressure Stock Inlet.” 

This has been the experience of all manufacturers installing 


the new Voith Inlet. We will be glad to give you full infor- 


mation regarding it. A post card will bring an interesting 
illustrated pamphlet. 


Valley Iron Works Company , .,, yor orn 360 inthe 


York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 


Builders of Fourdrinier & Cylinder Paper Machines, Niagara and Holland Beaters, P. A. P. A. Rotary Pulp & Paper Screens, 
Wolf Chippers, Valley Wet Machines, and other high grade paper and pulp mill equipment. 
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GERMAN PAPER TRADE HARD 
HIT BY NATIONAL CHAOS 


Paper Has Become One of the Most Expensive Commodities as 
the Mark Has Ceased to Be a Measure of Commercial 
Dealing—Outlook for Paper Industry, However, More 
Promising Than That of Many Industries, Due to the 
Fact That the Bulk of Its Raw Material Is Obtained at 
Home—Export Prices Unchanged But a Raise in the 
Near Future is a Possibility. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Bertin, Germany, August 24, 1923.—The chaotic conditions in 
* the German Republic, caused by the complete breakdown of the mark, 
reflect themselves also in the paper trade. While till about the 
beginning of July the managers of the trusts which fix the price of 
each sort of paper for a certain time, met every fortnight in order 
to make the new price, now as the value of the mark changes so 
heavily day by day, they ought to be in permanent session, and as 
this is impossible, the mark has entirely ceased to be a measure in 
commercial dealings. The dollar and the Dutch florir. or the pound 
sterling or some other money of constant value have replaced it, 
and payments have to be made in marks according to the exchange 
of the foregoing day. 

In the last fortnight the mark has dropped to about one millionth 
of its pre-war value, and the paper prices in marks have risen in 
about the same proportion. Paper is now one of the most expensive 
-commodities, and as the income of the wage-earners follows the de- 
cline of the money but slowly and incompletely, the paper con- 
sumption of the country continues to lessen. No wonder, as the 
mass of the inhabitants are not able to buy the necessary clothing. 


A Mortal Stroke to Germany 

Everybody who knows the riches of Germany in up-to-date fac- 
tories and skillful workers, must wonder how this country could 
have gotten into such a terrible condition. It is true that the mer- 
chant steamers were a chief source of the Empire’s wealth, and they 
had to be given away. The loss of rich provinces and of all the 
colonies, and the reparations paid in cash or in commodities, and 
the entertaining of big foreign armies in the occupied provinces 
worked another big hole into the State’s finances. Yet all this could 
have been sustained and counterbalanced by the efficient working of 
so many able workers. That which gave Germany a mortal stroke 
was the occupation of the Ruhr District and the ceasing of all traf- 
fic in the occupied territories and of these territories with the mother 
country. 

Those who do not know the German character might think that 
the catastrophal consequences of the Ruhr occupation could have 
been avoided by allowing the French there to act as the lawful mas- 
ters of the country. But the whole people was behind the govern- 
ment which declared the intrusion as illegal and ordered the em- 
ployes not to obey the French decrees. They knew that the physical 
strength was with the other side, but they hoped that the other na- 
tions would in some way hinder the intrusion to last long or to 
cause much mischief. This hope proved to be an illusion, and Ger- 
many is now entirely impoverished. Only imagine what that means, 
to feed half a year and longer eight millions of people who have no 
work, by a country which is weakened by the loss of the traffic 
with the occupied territory! The paper money sent there is often 
captured by the French. They take the money where they find it, 
in railway trains, in the banks, at the post office, in the city halls— 
and no end in sight. 


Some Hope for Paper Industry 
The outlook into the future is for all industries somewhat un- 
certain, but for the paper and pulp industries somewhat better, for 
they find the bulk of their raw materials, wood, straw and old papers, 
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in the country; German bleached pulp finds, on account of its 
quality, always a ready foreign market, and the German priiting 
and paper converting shops still make a considerable export business. 
The export of paper is of much less amount than in pre-war times, 
for it is hampered by price regulations and export taxes, in some 
countries also by differential import duties. Especially to the United 
States with its highly developed paper industry only news print (on 
account of its being duty-free) and special papers like glassine and 
imitation parchment can be exported in greater quantities. 

The annual meeting of the German paper makers has been held 
in Dresden, June 4 and 5. The first day was devoted to technical 
problems and the meeting was arranged both by the union of paper 
makers and the union of paper chemists and engineers. The lec- 
turers were Prof. Heuser, Dr. Lieber and Dr. Haas, and in the 
discussion which followed the lectures it was pointed out that gain- 
ing of useful chemicals as acetone and methyl-alcohol from the spent 
lyes of the soda pulp factories along the patented processes of the 
Swedish chemist Rinman can be worked with commercial success. 
The newly erected soda pulp works at Regensburg are using this 
process, and an employe of these works stated that they are making 
money. The question why no Scandinavian pulp mill has till now 
accepted the same process, though trials have been made there, was 
answered by the statement that there the high price of steam and 
labor took the profit away, besides the manufacturers were afraid 
that the price of the gained chemicals might go down if great quan- 
tities came upon the market. 


Dollar Becomes Business Measure 


In the first days of August the paper manufacturers unanimously 
decided to figure their home prices in gold marks, 419 gold marks 
being computed for one dollar. The bills are made out in gold 
marks, and payment is due in paper marks according to the official 
notice of the dollar at the Berlin Exchange on the day before the 
actual payment. By this measure the dollar has turned to be the 
basis of the German paper business. This development has been 
hastened by the chemical pulp makers, who sell the pulp on a dollar 
basis already since some months. 

The home price of bleached sulphite is now about 35 gold marks 
for 100 kilograms, that is more than 50 per cent higher than the 
pre-war price; this was 22-23 marks. Consequently also the paper 
prices are now considerably above the pre-war level. 

The exportation is still regulated by the export office, in which 
the export prices are fixed for every sort and paper and for every 
importing country in their own currency. The export tax on every 
sort of paper and board is two per cent of the mill’s amount and 
the income of this tax has to be devoted to the sick workmen. The 
bulk of it is indeed wanted for feeding the bureaucratic machinery 
for collecting this tax. The export prices have not materially 
changed in the last twelve months, but now, as also the workmen 
ask payment in gold marks at the pre-war level, it is possible that 
they will have to be raised, which would considerably add to the 
difficulties of the exporters. 


Trustees to Operate Two Companies 


Boston, Mass., September 1, 1923.—According to an Augusta, 
Me., dispatch trustees are to operate the Cushnoc Paper Company 
and the Kennebec Paper Company, both paper companies having 
been petitioned into bankruptcy in the U. S. District Court at 
Maine on January 3, 1922. The trustees will operate both mills 
until January 1 next. Bankruptcy expenses up to the present time 
have been about $16,000. 

The dispatch further states that between June 5, 1922, and June 
30, 1923, the net profit of the Cushnoc Paper Company was $38,545 
and of the Kennebec Paper Company, $39,753, or a total net profit 
to both properties of $78,298. 

It is expected that shortly a petition will be filed in the Maine 
Federal Court for the consolidation of both companies. 
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Cooperation 





European Offices: 


Stockholm, Sweden. 
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Established. 1886 


The mere fact that this organization 
has been functioning steadily and with 
success for more than thirty-seven years, 
1s 1n itself no real measure of what we have 
accomplished. The record to which we 
point with what we believe is a justifiable 
pride, lies in how we have functioned dur- 
ing that busy third of a century. 


W e have striven at all times to give each 
of our clients—large or small—the utmost 
in constructive help and cooperation; in 
other words, to render a service so com- 
plete and satisfactory that it should be en- 
tirely worthy of our unexcelled facilities. 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


18 East 41st Street 


New York, N. Y. 
U. S. A. 
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A Bitter Indictment 


Frank J. D. Barnjum in an open letter published in The Halifax 
Herald scathingly rebukes the Canadian government for its appoint- 
ment of a pulpwood commission. The letter follows: 


Of all the extravagant farces foisted upon the Canadian people 
by the present government, the recently appointed pulpwood com- 
mission probably takes the lead. 

In the first place there was absolutely no necessity for any com- 
mission to enquire into a matter that the members of the government 
have repeatedly stated they knew all about. I made the offer to the 
Minister of Finance on more than one occasion that if he would 
select an independent, unbiased committee, I would take them on a 
four months’ trip across our supposedly wooded areas, at my own 
expense, and if they did not report conditions with regard to 
Canada’s wood supply, after a careful investigation, more alarming 
than as stated by me, I would never mention forest conservation to 
him again. The minister’s reply was that he did not question my 
statements and believed them all. Another cabinet minister stated 
on the floor of the House that if drastic steps were not now taken, 
our forests would soon, be but a memory. Other prominent minis- 
ters have stated there was no answer to my arguments. What 
NEED then of a commission? 


There can be only two reasons for the appointment of this com- 
mission, namely, the furnishing of political appointments, with large 
emoluments to partisan friends, and the delay of any action on the 
part of the government for a sufficient length of time to allow 
Americans to carry away the last of our most available and valuable 
pulpwood. The Americans, with their usual acumen, have proceeded 
with lightning-like rapidity, to take advantage of the opportunity 
with a vengeance by immediately shutting down woods operations 
in their own country and transferring all cutting to the Canadian 
side. 

The personnel of the commission is ample evidence that the gov- 
ernment is not honest and sincere in its appointment, otherwise it 
would not consist of a city manufacturer for chairman, with the 
balance of the commission made up of two city lawyers, a con- 
tractor and one lumberman. The farmer or settler, about whom the 
government pretended to be so solicitous, has no representative. 
The appointees are no doubt all very estimable gentlemen whose 
only misfortune may be their friendship for the present government, 
but they are not of the calling that an ordinary business man would 
select to investigate the pulpwood situation. 

The first appropriation for the expense of the commission 
is twenty thousand dollars, but with the amount of work 
laid down, which should take two years to complete, it will 
involve several times this amount, while the government 
could have obtained all the information asked for gratis 
through its own Forestry Branch. 

While the government has been deciding as to which of their 
partisan friends should receive the rich plums, a loss of thirteen 
million dollars has been suffered by Canada through the export of 
unmanufactured wood. These exports are now going out of the 
country at the rate of two million cords annually, based on the 
government report for June, and will undoubtedly increase to an 
even greater figure in anticipation of the embargo being applied, 
thereby hastening the day when Canada will be forced to import 
high priced newsprint from the United States. Jn the meantime 
Canada is actually suffering a loss of six million and a half dollars 
monthly, or seventy-eight million dollars annually, through this ex- 
port of unmanufactured wood. 

This pulpwood commission will go down in history as 
the most costly commission ever foisted on the Canadian 
people. 

I read a statement in the press today, which was put out by some 
of the enemies of Canada, that timber is growing in this country 
twice as fast as it is being cut and destroyed, and this is merely a 


sample of the PROPAGANDA that is being carried on with the 
one object in view, of putting the people to sleep while our last 
available trees are being shipped out of the country. If this state. 
ment were true, there would be more standing wood in Canada to- 
day than there was a hundred years ago. In fact, the forests would 
be crowging the people into the ocean. Instead of which our woods 
operators are today scouring the upper reaches and very head- 
waters of our rivers, cutting small trees where it takes as many, in 
some cases, as fifty trees to make a cord of pulpwood, and where 
the distance is so great from the mills that it takes two and three 
years to drive the wood to its point of manufacture, and the same 
kind of wood, which really belongs to our grandchildren and not to 
us, is being cut and hauled by rail and water 600 to 1,000 miles. 

This is the answer to these enemies of Canada and to the govern- 
ment to show the absolute childishness, folly and utter waste of the 
people’s money in appointing a commission to enquire into a matter 
that is so perfectly apparent to the merest schoolboy. 

I am not worrying so much as to how soon the government will 
put the embargo in force as to where our pulp and paper mills are 
to obtain a wood supply in five years from now, some of them being 
already out of wood on their own watershed. 

The annual increases in the destruction, consumption and 
exports of pulpwood are so appalling that unless imme- 
diately checked will end in bankruptcy. 

So far as the embargo is concerned, the friends of good govern- 
ment should rejoice in every day’s delay on the part of the govern- 
ment in its application of this measure, as it spells one day nearer 
its end, as no amount of American campaign funds will change the 
result in the next general election. 

I call upon the Prome Minister to ask for the resignation of any 
members of the Canadian Parliament who are receiving fees from 
foreign corporations—corporations whose interests are diametrically 
opposed to the interests of the Canadian people, who have hired and 
are paying them to protect the interests of Canada. It may be per- 
missible for members of the House of Commons to retain their seats 
while at the same time acting in the capacity of solicitor for a 
Canadian corporation, but certainly not for foreign corporations 
whose one greatest desire is to rob Canada of her birthright. 

I call upon the government to take a plebiscite on the question: 
“Shall Canada continue to be a hewer of wood or a manufacturer 
of her own raw materials?” 

I challenge the government to appeal to the people on this one 
question. 

I challenge the government to appeal to the people on their record 
or entire lack of any record except as debt and tax raisers. 

Party politics mean nothing to a debt-ridden, overburdened, taxed- 
to-death people. MEN and MEASURES are the cry today. 


Kraft Investigation Stands Still 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., September 5, 1923.—The investigation under 
way by the Customs Service of the Treasury Department in con- 
nection’ with the alleged dumping of kraft paper on the American 
market from Norway is at a standstill. 

It will be remembered that a lengthy hearing was held here by 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Moss and, at that time, both 
the importers and the domestic manufacturers were given an op- 
portunity to file briefs at a later date. These briefs have all been 
in for some time, but it is understood that additional exhibits have 
been filed with the Treasury Department. It seems as though it 
will be some time before any definite decision is reached by the de- 
partment, owing to the absence on vacations of government officials 
and others connected with the case. 

Because of the great volume of the briefs and the very nature of 
the new exhibits which have been filed it is predicted in some sources 
that a definite decision can hardly be hoped for within two weeks 
after the date when the officials resume consideration of the matter. 
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OCTOBER—NOVEMBER—DECEMBER— 
JANUARY—FEBRUARY—MARCH-— APRIL 


The months you need your 
Heating System The Most 


How about that installation you decided /asz 
winter to make this summer for wex¢ winter? 


Have you arranged for it yet, or are you going 
to lose the use of it for part of the time you 
need it the most by waiting a little while longer? 


Write Us To-day 


J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation 


Main Office: 30 E. 42nd St., New York City 
Branches: 549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; J. L. Williamson, Manager. 
ilk Street, Boston, Mass.; F. W. Partsch, Manager 
117 Tacoma Ave., Tacoma, Washington 
In Canada: Ross Engineering of Canada, Limited, New Birks Building, Montreal 
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George C. L. Momberg Promoted 


Cincinnati, Ohio, September 5, 1923——George C. L. Momberg, 
who for the past six years has been salesmanager and member of 
the Board of Directors of The Whitaker Paper Company, left Cin- 
cinnati last week to become managing director of the Company’s 
Detroit Division. 

Mr. Momberg has been in the paper business in Cincinnati for 
the past twenty-five years and is well known to mill men and 
printers all over the country. He is a member of the Craftsmen’s 


Gerorce C. L. MomMBERG 


Club and has been active in the affairs of the local Typothete and 
Ben Franklin Club. 

The Detroit Division is one of the largest branches of The 
Whitaker Paper Company, so that Mr. Momberg’s many friends 
will be glad to know that his new position is in the nature of a 
promotion. 


Kalamazoo Plans for Conventions 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Katamazoo, Mich., September 3, 1923—Karl W. Lambooy, of 
the Lambooy Label and Wrapper Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Kalamazoo Typothete. The other officers named for 
the ensuing year are: Charles H. Barnes, vice-president; H. B. 
Buck, secretary; Ernest Ludwig, treasurer. 

The local typothetez is rapidly completing plans to entertain the 
Michigan printers, who meet here September 27, 28 and 29 for 
their annual convention. At the same time the Woman's Press 
Federation is to be in session here. 

Guy Wilson, secretary and manager of the Crescent Engraving 
Company, is chairman of the entertainment committee, while Mrs. 
C. H. Barnes is chairman of the ladies’ entertainment committee. 
Mr. Wilson announces that Kalamazoo is planning to make the 
coming convention the biggest in the history of the Michigan 
Typothete Federation. 


Files Bankruptcy Petition 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Katamazoo, Mich., September 3, 1923—The Pulp Products Co. 
of St. Joseph has filed a petition in voluntary bankruptcy in the 
United States Federal Court at Grand Rapids. The petition signed 
‘by President C. E. Taylor and Treasurer W. E. Hatch estimates 
liabilities at $94,343.58 and assets at $10,455.61. Liabilities consist 
‘mostly of debts outstanding while the assets are machinery and 
equipment on hand. 


Trimbey Machine Works Busy 


Giens Fatxs, N. Y., September 4, 1923—The Trimbey Machin« 
Works of this place are unusually busy at this time. They havc 
recently shipped two of their new proportioning and metering sys- 
tems to the International Paper Company at their Berlin, N. H.., 
mill where they will replace that company’s entire equipment of 
beaters at both the A and B paper mills. The outfit also included 
three of the Trimbey Consistency Regulators. 

The Trimbey Works entered orders during August for eleven 
of these Consistency Regulators: 

H. D. Wells of the company is now at Stockton, Cal., supervis- 
ing the installation of Trimbey apparatus at the plant of the Na- 
tional Paper Products Co. 

T. A. Gastonguay is at Bathurst, N. B., supervising the starting 
up of Trimbey equipment at that mill. This consists of a com- 
plete proportioning and metering system and three Consistency 
Regulators. 

For Canadian customers apparatus is made at St. Catherines, 
Ont., and the concern is now building proportioning and metering 
systems there for the Ontario Paper Company and the new mill 
of the Backus-Brooks Co. at Kenmore, Ont. 


Substitute for Pay Window 


AtBany, N. Y., September 4, 1923.—F. C. Huyck & Sons, manu- 
facturers of paper felts and tan jackets, have recently installed in 
connection with the Albany Savings Bank, a novel savings device 
for the employees at the Kenwood Mills, Rensselaer, N. Y. This is 
in the nature of an “automatic teller,” a newly perfected machine for 
the reception of savings bank deposits. 

The machine consists of a desk-topped steel cabinet, and only 
two mechanical operations are required of the depositor who may 
prefer to use the machine rather than to consume valuable time 
in making a trip to the bank. These operations consist of first 
placing an envelope containing the deposit, together with a special 
form of pass book, both bearing the name and address of the de- 
positor, in a metal slide and then pushing down one of a series of 
levers marked with the sum of money he has deposited. The action 
of the lever registers the amount of the deposit and stamps a re- 
ceipt of the same amount on the pass book. The machine can not 
make a mistake but if the depositor does it is rectified at the bank. 
There are four levers which register respectively $1.00, $2.00, $5.00 
and $10.00. Opening an account simply requires writing the name 
and address of the depositor and making the initial deposit. 

The machine is placed adjacent to the pay window and it is stated 
is almost as popular as the pay window itself. It is a constant and 
pertinent suggestion to save money before there is a chance to 
spend all that is contained in the pay envelope. Another desirable 
feature of the machine is that the privacy afforded is as absolute 
as that of banking in person. No one but the depositor and the 
bank knows how much is deposited. 


Re-organization of Board Mill 


The plant at Ballston, New York, recently operated as the Ameri- 
can Paper Board Company, will soon commence operations due to 
the efforts of the Vallely-Schuyler Paper Company, 380 Madison 
avenue, New York City. The mill will be known as the Saratoga 
County Paper Company, Inc., and the following officers have thus 
far been elected: John G. Jackson, president; James C. Deery, vice- 
president; W. F. Vallely, secretary. All are of New York City. 

The directors thus far are: J. G. Jackson, Robert F. Talbot, both 
of New York; Charles R. Chapman, Syracuse; W. F. Vallely and 
J. C. Deery, New York. 

The entire product will be sold through the Vallely-Schuyler 
Paper Company, and the mill will be re-vamped. With the addi- 
tion of new dryers and new beaters this plant will make 30 tons 
daily, white patent coated box board and colored specialties. 
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A CAMERON SLITTING AND ROLL-WINDING 
MACHINE FOR UNIVERSAL SERVICE IN 


PAPER MILL FINISHING ROOMS 
PAPER CONVERTING PLANTS 
WHOLESALE PAPER WAREHOUSES 
PAPER GOODS FACTORIES 


Built in widths 42”-52”-62”-72”-82” x 36”. Maximum Diameter for Small to 
Medium Large Standard and Specialty Rolls of Paper and Board. 
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THE JAPANESE DISASTER 


Man met his most crushing defeat this week in the history of his 
eternal struggle with nature. He has learned to turn the elements 
to his uses. The sun of the tropics cannot conquer him. He has 
lived among the arctic ice floes, where no other life can exist. 

Then out in the depths of the Pacific Ocean a small portion of 
the earth’s foundation buckles a trifle and cracks. A block of 
primordial granite slides into place. The readjustment is complete 
and the globe spins on as it has always spun. 

But man’s careful work is undone. His cities are smashed like 
anthills by cattle and tidal waves suck away the debris. Life be- 
comes cheaper than bread. Water, fire and earth blindly turn to 
strike him. 

The people of Japan have long dreaded such a catastrophe. They 
have had many lesser ones. Undoubtedly they will build better and 
stronger for their experience, for man is courageous. He is 
bludgeoned by the inevitable, lies down to bleed awhile and then 
rises to fight again. Others fill the vacant ranks and the march 
goes on. In a few months the cherry blossoms will bloom where the 
ashes now lie, the geishas will sing again and the temple bells will 
call the waiting crowds. 

Trivial differences of race and creed are forgotten in such times. 
President Coolidge has called on the American people to help and 
they will be quick to respond for humanity must stand together 
against nature or perish. We leave off fighting one another to meet 
the common enemy. 

Neither will Americans forget that in the time when one of 
their own cities was stricken by a similar disaster Japan con- 
tribyted a large sum of money for relief to the State of California. 

Members of the paper trade feel a special bond with the Japanese, 
who were pioneers in the industry. Dr. Hugh P. Baker, executive 
secretary of the American Paper and Pulp Association, is extend- 
ing the sympathy of his organization to the associations of the in- 
dustry in Japan. 

Perhaps out of the whole thing will grow a more brotherly feel- 
ing between the two nations. Both have their faults and even 
though the United States cannot at this time permit immigration 
there is no reason why they cannot be friends. When death comes 
toa neighbor’s house let us not be remiss in giving the little aid 
that lies within our poor power. 


WINNING THE BRITISH MARKET 


Due to the extremely severe competition from both English and 
Continental mills, the United States during normal times has not 
been able to develop any large volume of business in the British 
market, according to a report received by the Department of Com- 
merce on the market for American papers in Great Britain. Aside 
from the war period and the boom period following the war, busi- 
ness has been. confined almost exclusively to specialty lines such as 


cover papers, photomount boards, high grade bond papers, etc., 
upon which a demand has been created through constant solicita- 
tion among the high grade printers and large consumers. These 
grades, however, are practically all high-priced and consequently 
demand is limited. While these papers are imitated to a certain ex- 
tent by the European mills, thus rendering it more difficult to com- 
pete, American papers have a certain distinctiveness which appeals 
to the discriminating buyers and it is believed that an aggressive 
sales compaign would tend to increase the demand. 

Other grades in which the product of American mills excel those 
of the European mills are clay coated boards and blanks used for 
postcard and multi-color work, and patent and clay coated box- 
boards. The latter grades are far superior to the European makes 
because of their better bending qualities, this being the principal 
essential in a boxboard. There is a large demand in England for 
these grades, but, as in the case of the high grade papers, the cheap 
European substitutes offer keen competition. This is particularly 
true in respect to boxboards. 

American mills are practically shut out of the market on printing 
papers with the exception of the higher grades such as antique wove 
and laid papers and the special deckle edge antiques. The same is 
true in regard to American wrapping papers. 

The display of American samples is unusually excellent and the 
mills and exporters have been very generous in the distribution of 
samples. This sampling, however, should be followed up by sales 
campaigns. As a means of increasing the demand for- American 
high grade papers attention should be given to the requirements of 
the market, particularly in respect to sizes and weights required. 
While American consumers in London can be induced to use Amer- 
ican sizes, the British wholesale houses cannot be expected to buy 
and stock American stock sizes and weights when their principal de- 
mand is for English specifications. This has been one of the prin- 
cipal obstacles in the path of success in selling American lines. 


ALASKA OUR ACE IN THE HOLE 


Col. William B. Greeley, chief forester of the United States, is 
a firm believer in the great pulp-manufacturing future of Alaska 
and maintains that wood pulp can be produced on the Pacific Coast 
and shipped to the east in competition with wood pulp manufactured 
in Canada. 

If Col. Greeley is right—and there are many who share his be- 
lief—a great deal of the worry over the possibility of the Canadian 
embargo may be dispensed with. Viewed as an impending calamity 
which would create an emergency hard to meet, the Canadian em- 
bargo would prove less a calamity and the emergency less difficult 
to meet than many have believed. 

It has always been true with American industry that in every 
emergency the country was found to have an ace in the hole and, 
if the embargo should become a reality, Alaska may prove the 
ace in the hole in this particular instance. 

But, whether Cot. Greeley is too optimistic or not, there is little 
question but that Alaska has a pulp producing future which looks 
promising. 

President Harding, shortly before his death, had his eyes opened 
to these Alaskan possibilities and his conclusions just made public 
are published elsewhere in this issue of the Parer TRADE JOURNAL. 
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Label Guarantee 


The Tissue Paper Manufacturers’ Association is making an 
earnest effort to correct short-count and off weight and off size of 
sheet and roll tissue paper. Its members have been careful in this 
regard, and the Association wants buyers to know that any goods 
which they purchase from the members of the Association have a 
cash guarantee back of them as to correct size, weight and count. 

Recent arrests in New York City have shown that there are 
manufacturers of tissue paper who have not been careful in this 
regard, with the unfortunate result that goods have been placed 
on the market other than as represented. 

Each member of the Tissue Paper Manufacturers’ Association 
has deposited with the treasurer, E. H. Naylor, 18 East 41st street, 
New York City, $100 in cash, as a guarantee that all goods sold by 
each member will be exactly as represented in size, weight and 
count. 

Several years ago the Association adopted labels for all ream 
tissue paper and for toilet paper. The label for toilet paper is 
placed on the cartons. Each member is given a number and is thus 
registered at the Association headquarters. 

If it can be proven that any goods bearing these labels are 
sold by a member of the Association as not represented in size, 
weight, count and quality, such is to be reported to the Association, 
who will submit the report to an impartial arbitration committee. 
If it is found that the goods are not as represented, the money 
which was deposited as a guarantee by that member will be for- 
feited and paid to some charity. 

The offending member, in the event of any such forfeiture, is 
to be deprived of the further use of the label until a new forfeit 
has been posted, and in the event of two forfeitures on the part of 
one member such member shall be permanently deprived of the use 
of the label, except upon some affirmative action by the Associa- 
tion or the Executive Committee, restoring the member to good 
standing. 

Thus is the Tissue Paper Manufacturers’ Association making a 
definite effort to place its business and its products on the highest 
plane and to see that the customer and consumer are fully pro- 
tected. 

This Association is one of the oldest in the United States. It 
represents 75 per cent of the tonnage of tissue paper made in this 
country. Unfortunately, the nature of the business is such that 
a portion of the other 25 per cent of tissue paper manufactured is 
produced by those who, with a few exceptions, would not be ac- 
ceptable as members. With this large majority of the tonnage in 
the Association working together for the highest and best principles 
of service, much good has been done already and will be done in 
the future towards elevating this industry to the best possible 
standards. 

The present members of the Association are as follows. A few 
other manufacturers have been asked to join and have the matter 
under favorable consideration: 


Ajax Paper Mills. 

A. P. W. Paper Company. 

Continental Paper and Bag Mills. 

Crescent Paper and Machine Company. 
Crown Willamette Paper Company. 
Crystal Tissue Company. 

Detroit Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company. 
C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc. 

Erving Paper Mills. 

Fillmore & Slade. 

The Fisk Paper Company. 

Flower City Tissue Mills Company. 

Foley Paper Company. 

Fort Howard Paper Company. 

French Process Cigarette Paper Mills, Inc. 
Mars Paper Corporation. 





Mclntyre Bros. Paper Company, Inc. 
Mumford Paper Mills, Inc. 

National Paper Products Company. 
North End Paper Company. 
Northern Paper Mills. 

Oswego River Paper Mills. 

Peerless Manufacturing Company. 
Pequannock Valley Paper Company. 
The Phoenix Paper Company. 
Phoenix Toilet and Paper Manufacturing Company. 
Regal Paper Company. 

Robertson Company. 

G. E. Robertson & Co. 

Sauquoit Toilet Paper Company. 

Scott Paper Company. 

Smith Paper Company. 

Stevens & Thompson Paper Company. 

Three Rivers Paper Company. 

The Tissue Company. 

The Tuttle Press Company. 

Union Mill. 

Universal Crepe and Tissue Mills, Inc. 

The Victoria Paper Mills Company. 

West Milton Paper Mills. 

Wolverine Paper Company. 

Wortendyke Manufacturing Company. 


Boxboard Research Service 


Charles R. White has established an office at Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., where, under supervision of experts of the Babson Institute, 
he proposes to conduct a Boxboard Research Service. Mr. White, 
in reviewing the present situation and the need of a regular report- 
ing system, says in part: 

“There is now no organization functioning with the general pur- 
pose of gathering and distributing statistics of important depart- 
ments of mill activity. In addition to this Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has suspended their paper and board reports permanently. 

“It requires no argument to show the need of intelligently com- 
piled statistics that will give a current picture of the production, 
the varying demand, the raw material position and outlook and 
such essential data as is shown by such reports as the Steel In- 
stitute and other safe and sane statistical bodies. Another im- 
portant field which mills have never covered is the one of industries 
and concerns who use boxboard as cartons, boxes and containers in 
packing merchandise. It is obvious that if mills and box makers 
can get and distribute to each other reliable data in this field, they 
will each profit by it and be able to make some sort of intelligent 
forecast as to their business needs; to buy and sell at least with 
a greater feeling of security, if not of mutual profit. It is equally 
important for mills and paper stock dealers to know the facts of 
their general situation.” 


No Pulpwood Embargo Looked For 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., September 4, 1923.—Confidential reports 
which have been reaching the State Department recently indicate that 
there is very little likelihood that Canada will place any embargo 
on the exportation of pulpwood. 

The report is current here that one of the reasons for the ap- 
pointment of a Commission to look into the situation, and probably 
the principal one, was the idea that the whole question would be 
shelved. 

While the reports are said to indicate that there are two parties, 
the majority of the influential men of Canada are opposed to the 
imposition of an embargo both from a political and economic point 
of view. Officials of the State Department here, however, refuse 
to give out any details regarding the reports. 
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A British patent has been granted to Dr. Sigurd Smith concern- 
ing improvements to beating engines for making paper pulp. 

The specification says: “Attempts have frequently been made to 
attain an increased beating action by providing, in a beating en- 
gine, a considerable number of plate bars which have usually been 


arranged in two or more close groups so that they could be easily 
fitted into position. Experience has shown, however, that a greater 
beating effect cannot be attained by increasing the number of plates 
beyond a certain limit. The reason for this is that the bundles of 
fiber caught on the edge of the cylinder bar are not replaced, as 
they are gradually worn away. 

The present invention has for its object to provide for the main- 
tenance or renewal of the fibers covering the cylinder bars during 
the motion of the latter over the plate, and according to the in- 
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vention, this object is attained by giving the front edges of the 
cylinder bars, at one or more points of the plate, an opportunity 
to have the fibers replaced when worn away, whereby the bars will 
be enabled to act in conjunction with all the plate bars. 

The invention may be carried out in various ways, and a dis- 
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tinguishing feature of all the arrangements according to the inven- 
tion is the provision between any two plates of a space or recess, 
which is open towards the cylinder bars but closed towards the 
vat, and in which is produced a whirling motion or agitation of 
the paper pulp therein. 

This may be attained either by separate agitating means or by 
the motion of the cylinder bars along and at the top of the space 
or recess, which is open towards the bars. 

One construction of the invention is illustrated in Figs. 4 and 5, 
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the former showing a section of the beating engine at right angles 
to the cylinder axis, and the latter showing, on an enlarged scale, a 
portion of the plate. 

As will be seen, there are provided two plates between which is 
a recess which is closed by a diaphragm h secured along its edges 
by strips i attached by screws to the plate bar box. Below the 
diaphragm there is a beam j parallel to the cylinder axis, and to 
the top edge of this beam the diaphragm is also secured by means 
of a plate k and screws. On its underside the beam supports ver- 
tical rods which move in fixed guides, so that the beam may be 
moved up and down while maintaining its position parallel to the 
cylinder axis, the said motion being effected by means of springs, 
and a connecting rod. In this manner the pulp contained in the 
space between the cylinder bars is given a vertically pulsating mo- 
tion, while it passes over the diaphragm. By this pulsating motion 
the pulp is caused to pass the front edges of the cylinder bars and 
thereby these front edges are able to pick up or catch fresh fibers. 

Instead of the driving mechanism described, an eccentric driving 
shaft arranged below the diaphragm may be employed to operate 
it directly. The diaphragm may also be set in oscillation as de- 
sired by means of air or liquid being caused to oscilate below it. 

The same effect on the pulp may obviously also be attained by 
the use of any other mechanical device, provided the device is able 
to bring about such considerable radial or partly radial motion of 
the pulp contained in the spaces, called in the following description 
“cells,” between the bars of the cylinder that an opportunity is 
offered the bars to pick up fresh fibers. 

The term mechanical device is intended to cover, in this connec- 
tion, mechanical means as well as moving fluid, compressed air (Fig. 
7) or a special manner of guiding the pulp (Fig. 8). 

As an example of a mechanical device adapted to form fresh fiber 
bundles, there is shown in Fig. 6, a section of a portion of the 
plate, the said section being at right angles to the cylinder shaft. 
No pumping device is used as in Fig. 5, but as agitating device 
is employed, which is inserted in the recess between the two plates. 
The agitating vanes are marked e and the agitating shaft is marked 
m. The vanes will impart to the pulp a motion at right angles to 
the direction of motion of the cylinder bars in order to facilitate 
thereby the settlement of the fibers on the front edges of the bars. 

In the embodiment of the invention shown in Fig. 7, air is ad- 
mitted into the pulp in the space between the two plates, through 
holes in the bottom piece g of the recess, and the pulp is thereby 
agitated so that the cylinder bars have an opportunity to catch a 
fresh fiber bundle. 

In the constructions described the motion imparted to the pulp 
contained in the cells between the cylinder bars is produced by 
mechanical means. Under certain conditions, however, the desired 
motion of the pulp in the cells between the cylinder bars may be 
attained without the use of mechanical action of the kind above 
described. 

It has been demonstrated that this motion may be attained under 
favorable circumstances by giving the recess between any two plates 
a peripheral length not smaller than the width of a narrow plate, 
that is to say, the width of the recess should not be less than 
about 100 to 120 mm., even when pulp of low density is being 
worked. When the recess is of suitable size and the paper pulp 
is of suitable consistency, then the pulp in the cells between the 
cylinder knives will produce, by its movement against the pulp in 
the recess, an agitation or local whirling motion in the said pulp, 
which will thereby be caused to be mixed with the contents of the 
cells. Thus, there will be produced the motion in radial or, partly 
radial directions (relatively to the cylinder axis) which is the 
necessary condition for formation of a fresh covering of fiber on 
the front edges of the cylinder bars. 

Under certain conditions, however, the movement of the pulp in 
the cells against the pulp in the recess will be insufficient to pro- 
duce the above-mentioned exchange of pulp by eddy formation. In 
such cases the desired radial motion of the pulp may be produced 
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by shaping the bottom of the recess in special manner. In order 
to attain this result the bottom may be formed of a sheet p (Fig. 
8), which is bent in such a manner that its distance from the cylin- 
der is greater midway between the plates than close to them. When 
the pulp in the recess receives a progressive forward motion on ac- 
count of the friction carrying the pulp along, there will be produced 
a discharge of pulp from the cells during the first portion of the 
forward motion thereof above the bottom sheet, and a subsequent 
supply of pulp into the cells from the point where the bottom once 
more approaches the cylinder. Thus, the desired fiber covering will 
be formed. The bent sheet » may be adjustable in order to render 
possible the attainment of the highest possible efficiency. 

The bent sheet may also be omitted entirely, and formation of the 
desired fresh bundles of fibre may then be facilitated simply by 
hollowing the bottom of the recess. 

In the above construction it has been assumed that arrangements 
as described were to be used only at one point of the plate. There 
is nothing to prevent, however, the use of such devices at several 
points of the plate, so that the effect of these devices may be 
repeated several times during the passage of the cylinder bars above 
the plate. 


The Drying of Paper 

During the past year the Committee on Paper Drying has done 
conspicuous work under the chairmanship of S. B. Jones, Pejepscot 
Paper Company. A paper drying code has been very largely per- 
fected and marked interest has been aroused among paper manu- 
facturers and plant engineers in determining the efficiency of paper 
drying and in finding means of improving it. A number of ex- 
haustive tests have been made and in many mills records are being 
kept of the operating results. 

On account of the press of his work Mr. Jones has felt compelled 
to relinquish the direction of the committee although he will con- 
tinue to be a member of it. In his place has been appointed Frank 
R. Hyatt, International Paper Company, who has been an active 
member of the committee since its formation and who has con- 
ducted a number of investigations on the problem in mills of his 
company. 

It is planned to perfect the drying code and arrange it for formal 
approval and to provide an abbreviated form for a record of oper- 
ation by which mills desiring to co-operate may compare their re- 
sults on a uniform basis, and as soon as possible arrangements will 
be made for the tabulation. 

At the fall meeting which is planned to be held on October 26 and 
27 at Appleton, Wis., one of the sessions will be devoted to the sub- 
ject of paper drying and the drying code. 


Prize Competition 

For the best article on “How to Run Felts Most Efficiently” by 
a machine tender or other employee actively engaged in paper 
making, the Albany Felt Company will pay $50, the prize article 
to be published in “Alfelco Facts,” signed by the name of the author. 
Any other articles considered suitable for publication will be paid 
for at the rate of $25 an article. 

‘The competition will be governed by the following rules: 

1. All articles submitted for this contest must be approved by 
the employers of the contestant. 

2. The article must contain exact rather than general informa- 
tion. 

3. The length should be from 500 to 1,500 words. 

4. It should be written on one side of the paper only, signed 
with the name and address of the author. 

5. Manuscripts should be addressed Editor Alfelco Facts, Al- 
bany Felt Company, Albany, N. Y. 

6. The competition will close November 1, 1923. 

7. Acceptable articles may be published as received, but the prize 
award will not be made until after the competition has closed. 
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RESIN SIZING* 


By A. E, Leicester 


The earliest period in which paper was sized was about the 
eighth or ninth century, in papers which were found in Egypt, and 
consisted mostly of linen and a little cotton, sized with starch, and 
were sufficiently sized to stand writing upon with ink when they 
were examined and tested by Professor Wiesner in 1886. 

All papers up to about the year 1300 were sized with starch, but 
about 1337 animal size came into use. 

Animal size gives mostly a surface sizing and as all papers are 
full of pores—small cavities or channels which absorb the ink—the 
animal size, although it affects the fibers very little, fills up these 
pores and gives a smooth surface, and prevents the ink from running. 

The great loss of time and labour, and other evils accompanying 
animal sizing induced paper makers about the beginning of the last 
century to search for substances which could be mixed with the 
pulp to close the pores and thus produce a sized paper. 


In the year 1806 a paper maker named Illig of Erbach introduced 
resin sizing, and issued rules for its make and use, and he went into 
the matter very fully, and little improvement has been made on his 
original theory. As usual in the paper trade, he made very little 
money out of it, as his ideas were used with very little acknowledg- 
metit. 

He stated that a sizing agent must have characteristics :—First, 
to fill up the pores of the paper; second, to unite the fibers most 
closely together, so as to give the paper more consistency, and make 
it harder ; thirdly, that it must be little or not at all soluble in water 
nor in any substances that form the liquid and sharp bases of inks. 
It must combine readily with water and remain in solution so as to 
be intermixed thoroughly with the pulp. It-then becomes necessary 
to extract from the solution the solvent, in order to restore its 
original insolubility in water. The fibres will then be only mechani- 
cally penetrated and surrounded by the sizing, and this when dry 
resists the penetration of liquids. He used caustic alkalies as his 
solvent for the resin, and then added mineral acids or alum to 
precipitate the resin out of solution. 

Resin.—American averages about 314 cwts. and French about 5 
cwts. per cask, grades D, E, F, and G. 

Of the various grades, F seems to give the best results as regards 
sizing properties, cleanliness, and does not contain so much of that 
troublesome opaque, white or wax-like looking resin. A clear trans- 
parent resin gives the best size and less trouble in the mill, although 
I know mills using DB quality on best white papers, and getting good 
results. 

The white opaque resin seems to contain some volatile matter, and 
when heated to melting point by itself and allowed to cool, it is 
quite clear. If it can be boiled it makes good size, and, in fact, 
some paper makers have told me it sizes better. 

To get it to saponify it requires more alkali time, or a higher 
temperature than ordinary resin. 

The unsaponifiable and partly saponifiable matter in resin goes up 
as high as 10 per cent and the latter is often the cause of resin 
specks and sediment at the bottom of the dilution tanks and in the 
Pipes, but the size makers or the plant gets the blame for it. 

Bort1nc.—This is done in several ways: open pan with live steam 
blowing into it, or an enclosed coil or both, or open with jacket or 
cavity part way up the boiler. 

In 1898 V. Zampis took a patent out for boiling in a jacketed pan 
in which there was a revolving agitator, and introduced it into this 
country with a fair amount of success. There are several still in 


“Paper read at Northern Division, Technical Section of the Paper Makers” 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland, Manchester. 


In 1899 F. Arledter patented a system in which he melted the 
resin first, then forced it through a filter into a boiler, and afterwards 
added the alkali, and boiled under pressure, circulating with a centri- 
fugal pump at the same time. 

After this Max Erfurt brought out a patent size boiler, which is 
rather unique, as it works on the vomit principle, somewhat similar 
to the Sinclair esparto boiler. When the temperature rises to 103— 
108° C. it vomits over, liberates the gases, and gets a thorough mix- 
ing, and gives a beautiful clear size with a low soda consumption. 
An objection to this boiler was its height, as it requires two floors 
to work in. 

Many paper makers adopted the pressure system of boiling, using 
stationary boilers; some put revolving agitators in, and some used 
revolving boilers, with varying degrees of success. 

Caustic soda and soda ash are the usual solvents, the latter being 
the most in general use, as the only advantage in caustic soda is 
that it froths less when boiling the resin, but makes no difference 
on the machine. It is not as constant, nor as simple to weigh out 
as soda ash, and I always think gives a softer feeling paper, with 
the same amount of resin and alum. 

The amount of alkali varies from 20 to 8% per cent of 58 per 
cent soda ash and 12 to 8 per cent caustic soda and the time of 
boiling from eight to three hours, according to what you are 
making, brown or soluble size, white or medium free resin size, or a 
size with a higher percentage of free resin, say up to 60 per cent, and 
also the hardness of the water. 

Brown size usually takes 15 per cent and up of soda ash. 

White size usually takes 1214 to 14 per cent of soda ash. 

White size high in free resin 834 to 12 per cent of soda ash. 


The usual method of testing if a size is right by dissolving a little 
in warm water at about 120° Fahr, and making an emulsion, to see 


there are no undissolved particles, is rather crude. This method 
only holds good for brown and white sizes, which usually contain 
from 15 to 25 per cent free resin. 

The usual method of dissolving or emulsifying the size is by 
mixing the size with warm water about 120° Fahr. in a tank with 
an agitator, for white or medium free resin sizes. 


Brown and White Sizes 


About 25 years ago, I think, all sizes were brown sizes, and we 
have developed to modern white size, but the brown size had many 
good points. It was allowed to stand and mature, which improved 
its sizing properties, and the brown lye was taken off, while the 
final product had the property of being easily soluble in water, giv- 
ing little trouble from undissolved resin. For this reason it holds 
its own to-day in certain mills. 

It has, however, many drawbacks, it requires a lot of room whilst 
maturing, and continually gathers dirt and dust; it is also expensive 
on account of the large amount of soda used and the proportionately 
large amount of sulphate of alumina to neutralize same. 

Paper makers and ciemists, especially Dr. Wurster, gradually im- 
proved the old process by reducing the amount of soda used for 
saponification, thus producing a size containing free resin according 
to the amount of soda used, and it became the practice to boil with 
12 to 14 per cent soda ash. 

Saponified resin has the property to take up partly saponified 
resin, and then on dilution throw it out again in a very fine state as 
free resin; this to a certain limit seems to depend on the amount of 
dilution. Other countries generally dilute further than we do, to 
2%-oz. per gallon. 

This finely divided resin, suspended in minute form in the dilute 
solution, gives it a cream or milk-white appearance. 
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A limit was, however, put upon this by the formation of trouble- 
some sediments of free resin, which were precipitated out, and was 
a fatal objection. 

Many paper makers went back to the brown size, or to a size 
containing a small percentage of free resin. There were, however, 
several reasons, both theoretical and practical, which made the use 
of free resin desirable, if means could be employed to make a fine 
emulsion and prevent precipitation before it got on to the.fibers. 

It was obvious that the less soda used in the saponification, the 
less alum would be necessary to precipitate the resin on to the 
fibers. It was also agreed that if the resin particles could be intro- 


duced into the pulp in a very fine state of division, more efficient 
sizing would be expressed, as these minute particles become at- 
tached to the fibers and would give a fine coating of resin when 
heated on the drying cylinders under suitable conditions, and less 
resin would be required, 


Free Resin Size 


In 1902, Max Erfurt patented an apparatus for emulsifying free 
resin sizes, which is very efficient, and is in use successfully in this 
country, America and the Continent. 

J. A. DeCew took out a patent in 1915 for the same purpose. It 
has been stated to me that free resin does not give as fine a pre- 
cipitate as soluble size, so I took samples of both sizes at the same 
strengths, and precipitated them with the same strength alum, and 
had micro photos of them. I was surprised to find that the free 
resin gave the finest precipitate. 

There is a great difference of opinion as to the time when size 
and alum should be added to the beater, and the proportion of 
alum to resin. 

With reference to the time, I do not think a hard and fast rule 
can be fixed, as so much depends on the working conditions and the 
water ; so each mill should make practical tests for itself. 

The general practice is resin first and alum about an hour after, 
and as most mills fill in with backwater, this is acid enough to 
check excessive frothing. 

At one mill they could not get hard sizing this way; so we put 
the alum in first, and got hard sizing. On the other hand, I tried 
this at another mill, but it made no difference, both mills were 
using hard water. 

Some mills put in the size just before letting the stuff into the 
chests, and get very good results; so these variations make it 
necessary for each mill to find its own method. 


Alum 


With reference to the proportion of alum to resin, this, of course, 
varies a great deal and some state as high as five alum to one resin 
but the general practice works out about two alum to one resin on 
high free resin sizes, and a little higher for colors, and rather more 
for other sizes according to the amount of soda used, or if the 
water is very hard, or where a large amount of bleach has been 
used. 

It is generally acknowledged that a certain amount of alum over 
the neutralization point is necessary and advantageous to assist the 
rattle and dyeing; above this soon becomes a waste, as it is found 
that the precipitate retained in the paper from the combination of 
resinate of soda and sulphate of alumina is only 30 to 40 per 
cent of the original dry weight; therefore this is very expensive, 
and becomes more so, the more alum you use, the retention of 
alum being only that which the fibers take up and that which is 
necessary to combine with the soda resinate. The sodium sul- 
phate formed and the excess of alum being practically lost, or if 
too much is carried, on being concentrated at the drying cylinders 
it has a tendering action on the fibers. 

Resin size bears the weight of many complaints that are not due 
to it; it is so easy to say it is the size, and so difficult sometimes to 
prove that it is not. 
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Frothing is very often laid to its account, when it is cause! by 
bleach residues; too many falls and excessive agitation in the sand 
tables, and at the strainers; backwater pumps drawing air, and 
steam being blown into the stuff to warm it up. 

This latter is often the cause of resin specks, especially with free 
resin, as it coagulates it. 

Dirty wires and felts are often blamed on to the size when it 
is due to resin from the pulp residues from the bleaching, resin and 
alum put into the beater practically both at once, or wax and 
shives from badly boiled and washed esparto. 

There is also a great difference in chemical pulps, as some size 
quite easily, and others are difficult. In some unbleached pulps there 
is a large amount of acid left in and they smell of sulphur. These 
are bad to size, as the resin is precipitated too soon. Dr. Wurster 
and Max Sembritzki both tested and proved that free resin was the 
sizing agent, against the chemist that thought it was the alumina. 

They proved this in several ways, and one was by extracting the 
free resin with ether; this abstracted all the free resin only, which 
took away all the sizing properties. 

Resin size will size when precipitated by acid only, but not so 
well as when precipitated by sulphate of alumina, because it brings 
it down into too coarse particles, whereas the alumina spreads it 
more evenly in flakes. ’ 

They also sized paper with a solution of ether and resin, and 
when dried the free resin alone sized the paper. 

This has also been proved in practice by the amount of free 
resin sizes now in use, and the more free resin you can get into 
the paper in a fine state, the less total resin and alum you require 
to size with. 


Beating 


This has much to do with assisting the sizing, as a wet beaten 
stuff carries the size better, and the hydrated stuff and fine fibrilla 
fill in the crevices between the fibers and give a smoother surface, 
so that the ink cannot flow along the crevices, and it seems to 
lose its sizing properties. 

The system of drying on the machine cylinders has much to do 
with irregular sizing. 

I stated when speaking of boiling that many paper makers tried 
stationary and revolving pressure boilers, but most of them have 
taken them out because of the trouble they had with resin specks. 

The system of boiling was all right, but I doubt if they paid 
enough attention to liberate the carbonic acid gas, and the method 
of dissolving or emulsifying with agitators was not reliable enough. 

Many mills are practically using the same type of pressure size 
boilers today. I found many paper mills had not the two floors to 
spare for the Erfurt boiler which I introduced into this country, 
so I improved the pressure boiler they had thrown out, and re- 
introduced it and 1 think with every success. 

It is made of mild steel plate to stand a pressure of 120 |b. It 
is vertical, with a manhole and lid on the top for filling-in pur- 
poses, jacketed on the bottom and half way up to the sides to get 
bottom heat, and drive off the CO,, turpentines, &c., and no direct 
steam comes into contact with the resin. 

This allows a high free resin size to be made and uses less soda, 
as when the alkali is getting used up it is getting concentrated and 
the combining action carries on further, 

The pressure usually used is 25 to 60 Ib. per square inch, and this 
drives off all the CO., turpentine, etc., which escapes through the 
air cock, and gives constant results. 

With open pans and varying resins, which sometimes froth more 
than others, the temperature has to be kept low to suit and you 
therefore get varying sizes. 

There is no mechanical agitator in this boiler and I think it 
should be worked in conjunction with an emulsifier to get the 
best result, because it helps to rectify any irregularities in the boil- 
ing that you cannot do with an agitator in the tank which begins 
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to get dangerous if you get above 20 to 25 per cent free resin, as no altering. As the size is mixed, it flows into cold water in the 


dissociation does not take place quick enough, and it is at its 
critical temperature too long. 

The emulsifier has no doubt proved itself a perfect atomizer, 
which I think is the essential to effect sizing. 

[he water and steam passing into the emulsifier causes a violent 
agitation due to the sudden contact of the steam with the water, 
which forms a vacuum, and draws the size through the cones in a 
thin film and there it mixes with the water. It has two cones 
which can be adjusted to suit the steam pressure in the mill and the 
speed at which the resin is drawn into the flow of water, so as to 
give a fine emulsion, and the finer you get it, the greater the sizing 
power. Once the emulsifier is set to suit the mill pressure it needs 





In a patent recently issued to Linn Bradley and Edward P. Mc- 
Keefe, chemists of Montclair, N. J., and New York City, respective- 
ly, is described their process for making chemical wood pulp by the 
use of sodium sulphite alone and in combination with caustic soda. 

For the application of the process woods are divided into three 
classes: the hardwoods, softwoods carrying little resin, and soft- 
woods containing much resin, and the process is modified in ac- 
cordance with this classification. 

For hardwoods the cooking liquor used contains neutral sodium 
sulphite alone. For the second class, softwoods containing a small 


amount of resin, a moderate amount of caustic soda is used with the ~ 


sodium sulphite, while for those for the third class where the wood 
contains much resin, a greater amount of caustic soda is used to- 
gether with the sodium sulphite. The caustic soda is recommended 
to be used after the wood has been subjected to the action of the 
neutral sodium sulphite solution. 

By this process it is claimed that it is not only possible to pulp a 
mixture of woods of like character satisfactorily, but materially 
higher yields are obtained than is customary by other methods. In- 
stead of from 38 to 45 per cent of pulp, based on the weight of the 
wood which is customary by other methods, by this process there 
is obtained from old poplar wood 61 per cent, new poplar 67 per 
cent, birch 60 per cent and hemlock 50 per cent. 

While the sodium content of the residual liquors can be recovered 
for reuse it is possible to use the residual liquors over again with 
the addition of a further amount of sodium sulphite. It is stated 
that the same cooking liquor has been used for as many as five 
successive charges. 

It is indicated that where the two stage digestion is followed the 
first part of the cook is done with sodium sulphite liquor from a 
previous charge and the second stage with a sodium sulphite liquor 
containing caustic soda. 

The quantity of sodium sulphite to be used in the case of hard- 
woods is from 35 to 45 per cent, based on the weight of the wood, 
in a concentration that may be as high as 200 grams per liter. The 
cooking is carried on at a pressure of from 110 to 140 pounds per 
square inch during a period extending from 4 to 6 hours. In the 
case of the second class of woods, where they contain a small amount 
of resin, a moderate amount of caustic soda is added to the liquor 
during the latter part of the cook. The third class of wood, such 
as Georgia pine, should be digested in two stages. For the first 
stage a liquor containing sodium sulphite, 35 to 40 per cent of the 
weight of the wood, is used and the cooking carried on for about 
4 hours at approximately 120 pounds per square inch. The cooking 
liquor is then removed and for the second stage a liquor containing 
20 to 25 per cent of sodium sulphite and 3 to 10 per cent of caus- 
tic soda, based on the weight of the wood, is used and the digestion 
is continued for about 4 hours at approximately 120 pounds per 
square inch. The liquor drained from the digester during the first 
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dilution tank which prevents coagulation of the free resin particles. 

At the time that the resin is passing through the emulsifier, at 
the right temperature, in a fine film, the soda still available acts on 
any free resin, and, as I said before, rectifies any irregularities, 
which could not be done in the agitator system, and would cause 
resin specks in the paper. 

Many substances besides resin have’ been tried, but mostly in 
conjunction with resin, such as starch, Irish moss, silicate of soda, 
glue, wax, tallow, Stockholm tar, etc., but are only used in a very 
limited quantity, as resin seems the cheapest and most reliable for 
sizing alone, but some firms get certain characteristics from their 
use, 


part of the cook may be transferred to a fresh digester very easily. 

The advantages mentioned, besides higher yields of a superior 
quality of pulp, are the avoidance of objectionable odors as in the 
sulphite process, digester linings are not required as in the sulphite 
process, the superior bleachability of the pulp especially from south- 
ern pine, and that the process is generally applicable to all kinds 
of wood. 


The Action of the Beater 
By Dr. Sicurp SmitH 
TRANSLATED BY RENOLD Marx 

The problems discussed are arranged in three sections. 

Part I. Method of Operation and Output—The Effect of Beat- 
ing on the Character of the Stuff. The Mechanics of the Beating 
Tackle. The Theory of Beating. The Beating Pressure. The In- 
fluence of Pressure and Consistency on the Beating Action. Com- 
parative Beating Tests. 

Part II. Power Consumption—Measurement of the Power Con- 
sumption. The Power Consumption of the Beating Tackle, Specific 
Power Consumption. Experiments on Friction and Tearing. The 
Power Consumption for Rotating the Roll in the Stuff. Parallel 
Beater Bars. Maximum and Minimum Cutting Angle. 

Part III. The Conditions Governing the Formation of Fibrages. 
Summary. 

A supply of the first edition will shortly be received by the sec- 
retary of the Technical Association who will have them for distri- 
bution at $3.60 a copy. As the initial supply is small those who 
desire an early receipt should forward their orders at once. 


Contributions for Textbooks are Kept Up 

Much credit is due to B. T. McBain, assistant general manager 
of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, in interesting paper com- 
panies and those connected with the allied industries in securing the 
necessary funds for the completion of the textbooks for voca- 
tional education. 

The following substantial contributions have just been received: 

Bedford Pulp & Paper Company, Richmond, Va.... $40 


The N. P. Bowsher Company, South Bend, Ind...... 25 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Company, Ansonia, Conn. 50 
Hanna Paper Corporation, Watertown, N. Y......... 67 
MacSimBar Paper Company, Otsego, Mich.......... 20 
Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.), New York.......... 100 
Munising Paper Company, Munising, Mich........... 4 
Nash Engineering Company, So. Norwalk, Conn...... 75 
Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wis.............. 10 
St. Regis Paper Company, Watertown, N. Y......... 50 
Jobat Cy Seman, Week, Piss ki. tie cinesedcsaccwas sts 20 
Byron Weston Company, Dalton, Mass.............. 20 
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CURRENT PAPER TRADE LITERATURE 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on Abstracts of 
Literature of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Machinery—General 


An Interesting Newly Patented Paper Machine. J. W. Bras- 
sington. Pulp and Paper International No. 139-142 (Dec., 1922). 
See Can. pat. 222,005 Pulp and Paper 20, 819 (Sept. 21, 1922). 
Paper Trade J. 75, No. 15, 62 (Oct. 12, 1922).—A. P.-C. 

Innovations in Paper Machine Construction. H. C. Orth. 
Zellstoff U. Papier 3, 62-68 (Mar., 1923). The construction of the 
modern German news print paper machine is described—J. L. P. 

Wet Machine. G. F. McClay and H. V. Haight, assignors 
to Canadian Ingersoll Rand Co., Ltd., Can pat. 228,450, Jan. 30, 
1923. The cylinder mold is of “spiderless construction,” i. e., it 
has no supporting spiders between its ends. Upon moving out of 
contact with the felt, the cylinder mold is subjected to an internal 
water spray which dislodges pulp adhering to the wire. Means 
are provided for relieving the cylinder mold of part or all of 
the weight of the couch roll—A. P.-C. 

Recent Development in Paper Making. T. D. Nuttall. 
Paper Trade J. 76, No. 2, 45-48 (Jan. 11, 1923). An outline of 
recent improvements in paper machine design and construction — 
A. P.-C. 

Froth Troubles in Paper Mills. R. B. Best. Paper Trade J. 
76, No. 14, 75 (Apr. 5, 1923); Paper 32, No. 1, 9, 22 (Apr. 25, 
1923).—Brief sketch of the causes of froth formation on the paper 
machine, with indications for its elimination—A. P.-C. 

The Head-Box or Flow-Box. Harry Williamson. Paper 
Ind. 4, 1683 (Mar., 1923). <A description of the flow box and of its 
function—A. P.-C. 

Press Rolls for Removing Liquid from Fibrous Material. 
Aktiebolaget Karlstads Mekaniska Verkstad. Ger. pat. 369,863. 
Papierfabr. 21, 147 (Mar. 11, 1923). Each press roll is provided 
with a sectional covering which is either fastened to the roll or 
extended, like a belt, to a smaller roll—J. L. P. 

A Study and Comparison of Methods of Slitting and Rewind- 
ing Rolls of Paper and Board. James Cameron. Pulp and 
Paper. International No. 107-113 (Dec., 1922). A description of 
the development of winders from “Multiple Shaft, Center Wind” 
system, to the “Two Drum and Riding Roller, Surface wind” sys- 
tem, with score cutter either on front winding drum or on separate 
roll below the front drum.—A. P.-C. 

Steam Utilization in a Modern Newsprint Mill. S. W. Slater 
and J. E. A. Warner. Pulp and Paper 21, 120-126 (Feb. 1, 1923). 
Pulp and Paper 20, 2027 (Dec. 21, 1922). Paper Trade J. 75, No. 
26, 27, 57 (Dec. 28, 1922).—A. P.-C. 

Washer for Parchmentizing Machines. Rube. Fr. pat. 545,- 
967, Jan. 16, 1922. Papeterie 44, 1131-1132 (Dec. 25, 1922). The 
spray pipes and water lines leading to them are so arranged that the 
parchmentized paper is easily accessible—A. P.-C. 

Machine for Reinforcing Paper by Means of Threads. Victor 
Lorin. Fr. pat. 539,822. Mon. Papeterie Francaise 54, 10-12 (Jan. 
1, 1923). The patent describes a machine for forming a network 
of any suitable thread, which is passed between two rolls between 
which also passes a web of paper (or two webs if desired), the sur- 
face in contact with the threads being coated with a suitable ad- 
hesive—A. P.-C. 

Comparative Tests of Rotating Stock Pumps. M. Scherrer. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 53, 2919-2922 (1922). Paper 31, No. 14, 7-10 
(Jan. 24, 1923). From experiments described in the articles, the 
author draws the following conclusions: Stock is best handled 
at a consistency not exceeding 3 per cent. With higher consistencies 
pumping conditions can be slightly improved by increasing the 
head. With consistencies higher than 3 per cent, the rate of de- 
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livery for a given consistency is greater groundwood than for 
chemical pulp. Up to 3 per cent consistency,. centrifugal pumps 
work more efficiently than spiral pumps; and above 3 per cent con- 
sistency there is practically no difference between the two. The 
spiral pulp may be preferred to the centrifugal pump for raising 
large amounts of stock to a small height; but under practically 
all other paper mill conditions the centrifugal pump is preferable, 
—A. P.-C. 

Press Rolls With Channeled Surfaces. Aktiebolaget Karl. 
stads Mekaniska Verkstad. Ger. pat. 363,780. Wochbl. Papier/abr. 
54, 617 (Mar. 3, 1923). The width of the channel is less than 1 
mm. and its depth is somewhat less than its width.—J. L. P. 

Breaking of the Web on the Paper Machine. E. Arnould, 
Papier 25, 501-504 (Nov., 1922). Paper 31, No. 11, 7-8, 14-16 (Jan. 
3, 1923). A general discussion of the causes of breaks.—A. P.-C. 

Pulp Cutter for Paper Machines. S. Veillette. Can. pat, 
227,444, Dec. 26, 1922. In order to cut the web when the machine 
is stopped for any reason, a nozzle is supplied, which communicates 
by means of an articulated connection with a suitable water supply. 
Means are provided for moving the nozzle across the width of the 
sheet from the front of the machine —A. P.-C. 

Ball Bearings for Paper Machinery. Gordon James. Pulp 
and Paper. International No. 95-97 (Dec., 1922). Ball bearings 
are used successfully in paper mills where: (1) bearings of ample 
size have been selected; (2) bearings are correctly applied and 
with proper knowledge; (3) machinery is properly cared for. The 
saving in fourdrinier wire effected by the use of ball bearings for 
breast, table and couch rolls is briefly discussed, as is also wire 
tension. Ball bearings are extensively used for cylinder moulds for 
both board and wet machines, where they effect appreciable felt 
economies.—A. P.-C. 

Anti-Friction Bearings in the Pulp and Paper Industry. 
Geo. H. Spencer. Paper Trade J. 76, No. 15, 181-185 (Apr. 12, 
1923); Paper Ind. 5, 103-106 (Apr., 1923).—A discussion of the 
merits of ball bearings on paper machines, especially as regards in- 
creased life of wire and of felts—A. P.-C. 


Felts 


The Functions of Press Felts. E. A. Rees. Pulp and Paper 
21, 115-119 (Feb. 1, 1923). A description of tests which have been 
started by F. C. Huyck & Sons with a view of ascertaining the 
proper design of a felt to embody the desired properties of per- 
meability to flow of water, cushion and softness as affecting the 
concentration of nip pressure.—A. P.-C. 

Dryer Felt Stretcher. M. H. Jones, assignor to Port Arthur 
Shipbuilding Co. Can. pat. 227,135, Dec. 12, 1922. The tension roll 
is connected at both ends by means of sprocket chains and wheels 
with weights for keeping the tension uniform and even at both 
ends.—A. P.-C. 

Dryer Felts and Their Importance. Paper 31, No. 25, 7-8 
(Apr. 11, 1923). A discussion of the relative merits of wool, cot- 
ton and asbestos as material for dryer felts, showing the differences 
in the water absorbing qualities of these products.—A. P.-C. 

Dry Blisters in Papers from Hard Stuff. Paper 31, No. 23, 
7-8, 12 (Mar. 28, 1923).—A discussion of the causes of the forma- 
tion of blisters, showing that the reduction of the degree of beat- 
ing is the only effective remedy. Increasing the tension of the dryer 
felts influences the contraction of the paper but does not stop it.— 
A. P.-C. e 

Paper Makers’ Felts. H. F. Obermanns. Pulp and Paper 
21, 355-356 (Apr. 5, 1923).—Pointers on the proper care of paper 
machine felts—A. P.-C. 
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Wires 

Effects of the Arrangement of the Suction Boxes on the Life 
of Fourdrinier Wires. E. Messmer. Mon Papeterie Francaise 
52, 323-325 (June 1, 1921). Pulp and Paper 20, 2035-2036 (Dec. 
28, 1922). See Pulp and Paper 20, 523 (June 22, 1922). Paper 
Trade J. 74, No. 11, 55 (Mar. 16, 1922).—A. P.-C. 

The Wear of Paper Machine Wires. V. Bouyer. Mon Pa- 
peterie Francaise 53, 351-393 (Aug. 15, 1922). Paper Ind. 4, 1384- 
1385 (Jan., 1923). <A brief discussion of the most frequent causes 
of wear of paper machine wires.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Making Wires. V. Bouyer. Papeterie 43, Sept. 10 
and 25, Oct. 10, 1921. Paper Trade J. 76, No. 2, 49-53, No. 4, 
49-53 (Jan. 11, 18, 25, 1923). A detailed description of the differ- 
ent weaves of wire cloth used on paper machines, of the kind of 
work best suited to the various kinds of wires, and of the causes 
of deterioration.—A. P.-C. 

Waste 


Stock-Saving—With and Without Savealls. E. J. Trimbey. 
Pulp and Paper 21, 135 (Feb. 1, 1923); Paper Trade J. 76, No. 5, 
57-58 (Feb. 1, 1923); Paper Ind. 4, 1532-1533 (Feb., 1923; Paper 
31, No. 15-16 (Jan. 31, 1923). The author emphasizes the im- 
portance of preventing loss of fiber at the source and then using the 
saveall to catch what gets by all other precautions. Under these 
conditions they can effect appreciable saving; but if too much is 
expected of them there is bound to be very considerable undetected 
losses.—A. P.-C. 

Report of the Committee on Waste. R. B. Wolf and G. D. 
Bearce. Paper Trade J. 76, No. 15, 141-143 (Apr. 12, 1923); 
Paper Ind. 5, 123-125 (Apr., 1923); Paper Mill 47, No. 16, 12, 14, 
42 (Apr. 21, 1923).—The report gives an outline of work carried 
out by the committee on white water losses and their reduction, 
utilization of bark and wood refuse, and reduction of broke losses, 
each of which is dealt with at length in separate supplementary 
reports. A large amount of general information has been collected 
upon other phases of waste that are more or less prevalent in the 
industry, and an outline is given of the principal items which should 
receive consideration in the effort to eliminate or materially reduce 
waste in the manufacture of pulp and paper.—A. P.-C. 

White Water Losses and Their Reduction. H. F. Ober- 
mans, F, R. Obermans, F. R. Hyatt and J. E. Plumstead. Paper 
Trade J. 76, No. 15, 144-155 (Apr., 1923); Paper Ind. 5, 126-137 
(Apr., 1923). The report gives in detail the results of a survey of 
the industry made in co-operation with the Forest Products Labor- 
atory (Madison, Wis.) to ascertain in general the extent of the 
white losses as well as the equipment used to reclaim the stock; 
results of investigations made in co-operation with the Paper Sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Standards at the mills of Dill & Collins and 
of the Miami Paper Co. to find the effectiveness of sedimentation 
tank savealls; and results of tests on stock balance and shrinkage 
of materials in the manufacture of paper at the Eastern Manufac- 
turing Co., Pejepscot Paper Co., and Watab Paper Co.—A. P.-C. 

Waste in the Finishing Room. W. T. Schenk. Paper 31, 
No, 25, 15-16 (Apr. 11, 1923).—A discussion of various means 
of preventing waste of good paper in the finishing room.—A. P.-C. 

The Reduction of Broke Losses. H. P. Carruth, F. J. Morri- 
son and Robt. Herron. Paper Trade J. 76, No. 15, 159-161 (Apr. 
12, 1923); Paper Ind. 5, 138-142 (Apr., 1923).—The authors con- 
clude that: the paper maker is the most important factor in re- 
ducing broke; control of consistency, freeness and character of 
stock, as well as correct furnish percentage and measurement of 
materials, is essential; the mechanical condition of every integral 
part of the paper making machinery is a large contributing fac- 
tor, and periodical inspection should be made to keep it in perfect 
running condition; operating records when properly presented to 
the machine crews usually result in better quality and higher effi- 
ciency; the conversion or manufacturing cost is an effective in- 
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strument to emphasize the importance of broke losses to operating 
men and to the management.—A. P.-C. 

Utilization of Waste Bark. J. D. Rue, H. S. Taylor and 
E. P. Gleason. Paper Trade J. 5, 137-138 (Apr., 1923). After 
briefly reviewing previous articles on the effects of moisture con- 
tent on the heating value of waste bark, details are given of: tests 
carried out with an American bark press and with a Giant Nekoosa 
Bark Press at the Port Edwards mill of the Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Co., on Oct. 5, 1922.—A. P.-C. 

Drying of Wood Refuse by Means of Stack Gases. Svensk 
Pappers-Tidning 24, No. 4 (1921); Paper Trade J. 75, No. 26, 60, 
64 (Dec. 28, 1922). <A description of the system developed by Otto 
Nordstrom for drying barking drum refuse. It consists of a drying 
tower placed between the boiler breaching and the stack. Inside 
the outer brick casing are two concentric iron towers, which are 
perforated to permit the passage of the hot flue gases from the 
interior to the space inside the brisk casing from which they pass 
to the stack. The refuse to be dried is carried down in the annular 
space between the two iron towers.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Pulp Recovery. L. M. Booth. Paper Trade J. 76, 
No. 8, 54-55 (Feb. 22, 1923); Paper 31, No. 19, 11-13 (Feb. 28, 
1923) ; Paper Mill 47, No. 9, 18, 42 (Mar. 3, 1923); Paper Ind. 4, 
1701-1703 (Mar., 1923). After briefly discussing fiber loss in white 
water, the author describes the Booth recovery process and extolls 
its merits. It consists essentially in assisting the sedimentation of 
the suspended fiber and filler by means of “Boothal,” (which con- 
tains sulphate of alumina and an alkali) which is added in the 
powdered form. A 97 per cent stock recovery is claimed; and also 
that the recovered product is so uniform that it can be fed back 
directly into the paper machine head box. Covered by P. S. pat. 
1,443,454, Jan. 30, 1923—A. P.-C. 


Miscellaneous 


Causes of Variation in Weight of Paper. G. M. Johansson. 
Pappers Travarutidskritt Finland. No. 16, 265 (1922); Papierfabr. 
21, 21-23 (1923). Paper 21, No. 21 11-12, 14 (Mar. 14, 1923).—A 
general discussion of the various causes for variations in weight 
of paper; irregularities in the speeds of the various parts of the 
machine, in the consistency of the stock, and in the water supply.— 
A. P.-C. 

Properties and Uses of Paper Pulps. Aribert and Reymond. 
Non Papeterie Francaise 53, 566-567, 588-589 (Dec. 1 and 15, 1922) ; 
54, 13-14, 34-36 (Jan. 1 and 15, 1923). A description of the prop- 
erties of rag (cotton, flax, hemp, ramie, jute and wool), ground- 
wood, sulphite, soda, sulphate, kraft, esparto, straw, bamboo, and 
reed pulps, and of waste paper stock, of the effects of beating and 
refining, and of the various parts of the paper machine and their 
respective functions —A. P.-C. 

Problems in Colloid Chemistry Connected with the Paper 
and Cellulose Industry. R. Siebler. Kolloid-Zeitschrift 31, No. 
5 (Nov., 1922); Zellstoff u. Papier 3, 49-51 (Mar., 1923). A dis- 
cussion of the problems connected with the pulp and paper industry 
with especial reference to colloid chemistry.—J. L. P. 

Removal of Printers’ Ink, etc., from Paper. Chemotechnische 
Gesellschaft. Ger. pat. 369,468. Papierfabr. 21, 129 (Mar. 4, 1923). 
Old paper stock is treated with hydrogenated: phenols, which are 
converted into water-soluble substances, either alone or in combina- 
tion with other solvents.—J. L. P. 

Production of Window Envelopes. Boehm-Werke. Ger. 
pat. 369,471. Papierfabr. 21, 132 (Mar. 4, 1923). A small amount 
of paraffin oil is added to the rosin and oil mixture for making 
window envelopes.—J. L. P. 

Letters of a Paper Maker to His Son. Anon. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 54, 1368-1369 (May 19, 1923); 1434-1436 (May 26, 
1923). A discussion of the manufacture of paper mostly from the 
standpoint of power.—J. L. P. 

Process of Mixing Paper Stock. Max Wenzel. Ger. pat. 
370,422. Papierfabr. 21, 186 (Apr. 1, 1923). Baffles are so ar- 
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Efficiency of Paper Drying: S. B. Jones and W. F. Goldsmith. 
Evaporation of Spent Liquors: G. K. Spence. 
Lake Color Manufacture: H. H. Holden. 
Methods of Establishing Wage Rates and Determining Promotions: 
P. Carruth. 
Papers on various subjects: 
Paper testing; several papers. 
Reports_of committees. 
Steam Economy in Pulp and Paper Mills: E. P. Gleason. 
Steam Flowmeters on Sulphite Digesters: we H. Kraske. 
Study of Papermaking Materials: 
Use of White Water in Mechanical Pulp Mills: W. E. Brawn. 
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ranged as to give a thorough mixing of the paper stock just before 
it flows on the paper machine wire, also permitting more fibers to 
be deposited perpendicular to the machine direction —J. L. P. 

The Wear of Iron Couch Rolls. M.-F. Englehart. Wochbl, 
Papierfabr. 54, 1170 (Apr. 28, 1923). The disadvantages of using 
iron couch rolls are briefly discussed. It recommended that such 
rolls be covered with a heavy copper jacket.—J. L. P. 

Production of Paper Stock. Hermann Arledter. Ger. pat. 
374,193. Papierfabr. 21, 226-227 (Apr. 29, 1923). The disintexra- 
tion and refining of the pulp is accomplished in a vertical, air tight 
apparatus consisting of a beating engine mounted on top of a 
cylindrical tank, which contains the pulp and chemicals. Attached 
to the bottom of the container is a pipe which extends outside to 
the beater. The pulp is circulated by compressed air. Chemicals, 
steam and water are added by pipes arranged ring fashion around 
the tank —J. L. P. 

Semi-Cooked Pulp from Strongly Lignified Plants. Hilda 
Marie, Rudolf Georg and Gerhard Hans Lachmann-Mosse. Ger. 
pat. 364,992. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 54, 1049 (Apr. 14, 1923). Th 
raw material, as wood, etc., is soaked in a chemical solution and 
then treated with steam under pressure—J. L. P. 

Compressed Air Stamping Machine in the Manufacture of Pulp. 
A. Grossmann. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 54, 1113-1114 (Apr. 21, 1923) 
A compressed air device is employed for packing wood, straw, etc., 
in the digester. The advantages are: addition of more raw ma- 
terial to the digester, large yield of pulp, less time for filling diges- 
ter, savings in cooking liquor, steam and labor, greater uniformity 
and efficiency.—J. L. P. 

Saveall. J. Denoel. U. S. pat. 1,427,446, Aug. 29, 1922. Same 
as Fr. pat. 504,661 and Can. pat. 207,600. See Pulp and Paper 18, 
729. July 8, 1920; 19, 767, July 21, 1921. (Paper Trade J. 73, No. 
1, 52 July 7, 1921).—A. P.-C. 

Method of Applying Distinctive Marks to Paper. Kothie, 
Prinzhorn and Schiff. Fr. pat. 549,970.—The finished paper is sub- 
jected to a pressure of about 2,000 Ib. per sq. in. between a plain 
surface and one which has a suitable design in relief, the edges of 
the design being rounded as much as possible to prevent damaging 
the paper.—A. P.-C 

The Care of the Wire. JWochbl. Papierfabr. 53, No. 43 
(1922) ; Paper Ind. 5, 311-313 (May, 1923).—Practical advice, ¢ 
pecially as regards the wear caused by improper adjustment of the 
suction boxes.—A. P.-C. 

New Shower Reduces White Water Losses. Fred Naegeli. 
Paper Ind. 5, 345, 347 (May, 1923). <A brief description of the 
reduction in losses effected by adoption of the Dezurick Shower 
Spray, which allowed of using white water for sprays.—A. I.-C. 

Paper Machine. F. J. Marshall. U. S. pat. 1,445,782, Feb. 20, 
1923—The machine wire and the press felt are combined with a 
transfer belt which is arranged between them and which is adapted 
to pick the web of paper from the under side of the wire and trans- 
fer it to the press felt—A. P.-C. 

Sectional Electrical Paper Machine Drive. Compagnie |'ran- 
caise Thompson-Houston. Fr. pat. 547,830.—A. P.-C. 

Papermachine Apron. P. E. Dudley and H. Boice. U. S. 
pat. 1,441,332. Jan. 9, 1923. A fabrikoid (Textile fabric impreg- 
nated with a pyroxylin composition) apron is used.—A. P.-C. 

Drive for Calender. J. H. Whitehouse. U. S. pat. 1,440,193. 
Dec. 26, 1923.—The drive is designed to provide a relatively low 
speed for threading the paper through the machine, and a relatively 
high speed for normal operation. To do this with great efficiency 
and in a manner that does not require particular accuracy in the 
initial adjustment and which will economize floor space link-belt of 
silent chains are largely used instead of spur gears. A primary mo0- 
tor drives the calender for normal full working speed; and 4 
secondary motor is arranged to operate when the primary motor is 
not running to drive the armature shaft of the primary at a rela- 
tively low speed, thus effecting a low speed drive for the calender 
for threading in the paper—A. P.-C. 
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PRE-DETERMINED OR STANDARD COSTS* 


By Harotp Wirmor, A. C. W. A. 


That the science of Cost Accounting is still in its infancy will not 
be disputed by any person who has followed intelligently the course 
of events which has led to the present position of the industrial 
world. There remain yet to be solved many problems of vital in- 
terest to Cost Accountants—problems of principle as well as prac- 
tice. The need for pioneer thought and investigation is one of 
first importance, and, happily, this is fairly well recognized. Ap- 
parently a large number of members of the profession hardly ap- 
preciate that— 

1. Cost Accounting is not complete within itself. Its ex- 
istence is only justifiable in proportion to the amount and value 
of the service it renders to industry, and, indirectly, to the 
public in general. 

2. Cost Accounting as a science has not yet “arrived,” but is 
still in process of striving to attain scientific exactness in its 
working. It necessarily follows that in making progress in the 
Science the ideas of yesterday tend to become obsolete in view 
of today’s knowledge, whilst today’s ideas will probably give 
place to those of the morrow. This being so, it is of first im- 
portance that every Cost Accountant should strive to preserve 
a critical but open mind and be prepared to investigate ex- 
haustively every suggested improvement in conception or detail 
—always bearing in mind that the ideal is not an elaboration 
of great detail bewildering in its complexity to all but the 
Cost Accountant, but must be Service, Service, Service. 


Do Not Appreciate Fundamentals 


That Cost Accountants as a class have not fully appreciated the 
deep significance of these two fundamental truths is simply demon- 
strated. As early as the latter half of 1908 and spring of 1919 
there was published in the Engineering Magazine a series of ar- 
ticles from the pen of Mr. Harrington Emerson—articles which 
immediately took their place amongst the classics of the literature 
of industrial engineering—dealing with the control of production. 

Mr. Emerson wrote as follows: 

“There are two radically different methods of ascertaining 
costs: the first method, to ascertain them after the work is com- 

ected; the second method, to ascertain them before the work 
is undertaken. The first method is the old one, still used in 

ist manufacturing and maintenance undertakings; the second 

ethod is the new one, beginning to be used in some very 

rge plants, where its feasibility and practical value have al- 
t'ady been demonstrated.” 


*.rom The Cost Accountant. 


Approximately fourteen years have gone by, and still the sentence 
quoted above is substantially as true as when it was written. Even 
now, in the majority of manufacturing concerns, the cost system 
functions as a “Historical Archives Department,” and very little 
else. 


Costing Is a Science 


History is not to be classed as a science, and it follows that 
costing which is merely the recording of past achievement is no 
more scientific labor than the writing of a politician’s biography. 
Science exists only as its work is done and recorded in comparison 
to known standards, and above all the function of Science is to 
predict. Prevention is better than cure. This motto might well 
be considered to be the embodiment of what a Cost Accountant’s 
attitude should be to the manufacturing plant. To prevent trouble 
requires a knowledge of causes and a very definite idea of existing 
conditions. To prevent any operation from costing too much, a 
knowledge of what that operation should cost is required and this 
is where the supreme value of standards becomes evident. 


In every scientific work standards are the basis for all calcula- 
tion. Weight is measured by a standard pound or standard gramme. 
Length is measured by a standard yard or metre. Time is meas- 
ured by a standard hour. Energy is measured by a standard erg 
or by a standard footpound. As in these cases, so it should be 
with cost. Costing must be an index to the efficiency of the manu- 
facturing processes. Cost itself unless related to and expressed 
in terms of efficiency, is of little value. High cost and inefficiency 
are not identical, neither does low cost necessarily mean efficiency. 
An automatic machine may do a job for 25 cents at an efficiency 
of 40 per cent, while a less modern multiple purpose machine may 
do the same work for 50 cents, at an efficiency of 80 per cent. 
This will be perfectly clear to all who have had practical experi- 
ence of machine work. Cost of itself is of little value, and only 
becomes valuable as it becomes scientific by being placed in relation 
to standards. 


All work in a factory should be redticed to standards. Every 
operation should take so many minutes in such and such a ma- 
chine, using certain tools and running under standard conditions 
of speed and feed. Materials should be standardized. Overhead 
services should be standardized—it should be known how much 
steam should be raised from a given weight of coal of known 
calorific value, and so on. And when all these standards have been 
determined, predetermined costs or standard costs come into the 
realm of practical politics. 
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At this point it is interesting to note that Cost Accountants are 
perhaps a little too prone to resolve everything into dollars and 
cents. This is necessary in final costs, but in standards it is pounds, 
weight and hours that really matter in the first instance. Money, 
after all, is no more than a convenient means of expressing and 
transporting the results of energy and it should be given its proper 
place and nothing else. 

Before any works order is issued to the factory the standard al- 
lowances for materials and workmanship are determined and 
recorded. Every departmental head-manager or foreman knows 
the standards to which he is working and is cognizant that the effi- 
ciency of his department is to be under closest scrutiny in order to 
reach or even pass the standards allowed. This is an immediate 
benefit to the profitable continuance of manufacture. When the 
work is completed the cost shows both standard and actual per- 
formance, and apart from showing the degree of efficiency attained 
at each stage during the manufacturing process—itself of great 
benefit to the management—#t shows in dollars and cents the exact 
amount of expenditure which has been caused by inefficient work- 
ing. It points out weak spots and in so doing immediately places 
the cost department in its proper relationship to the management. 


What the Cost Should Show 


At the end of a cost period—calendar month of four weeks—the 
following information should be available for the executives: 
1—OUTPUT 
(a) Standard Cost of Normal Output. 
(b) Standard Cost of Actual Output. 
(c) Rates of Actual to Normal Output (expressed as a 
percentage). 
(d) Actual Cost of Actual Output. 
(e) Increase (or decrease) of Actual over (or from) 
Standard cost, i. e., Cost of inefficiency. 


2—EX PENSE 


Variations from standard due to in 
(a) Materials 
(i) Quantities Consumed 
(ii) Prices of Materials. 
(b) Direct Labor 
(i) Changes in wage rates. 
(ii) Operators’ Efficiency. 
(c) Indirect Labor 
(i) Changes in wage rates. 
(ii) Number of men-hours worked. 
(iii) Overtime and Extras. 
(d) Indirect Materials and Works Supplies (other than 
Power ) 
(i) Quantities Consumed. 
(ii) Prices Paid. 
(e) Power 
(i) Cost of Production (and/or purchase). 
(ii) Efficiency in application at work points. 
(f) Salaries 
(i) Number of Salaried Employees. 
(ii) Rates paid 
(g) Administrative Services (other than f) 
(i) Amount of Services. 
(ii) Price of Service. 
(h) Other Services 
(As necessary). 

The total variation, increase or decrease, of 2 will be the same 
amount as that shown against I (e). 

A periodical statement on these lines is without doubt of great 
assistance to the executive, and when cost statements become in 
general practice comparisons between “Standard” and “Actual,” 
Cost Accounting will make real progress towards the goal in view 
and Cost Accountants will be able to class.their labors as scientific. 


Cost SECTION 


Typothetae Cease and Desist Order 


The United Typothete of America, Chicago, Illinois, its officers, 
members, and branch and affiliated organizations, are named ii: 
cease and desist order issued by the Federal Trade Commission. 

According to the Commission's findings, the members of the 
Typothete direct and control more than fifty per cent of all the 
commercial printing in the United States. The Commission’s in- 
vestigation developed the fact that the Association installed in the 
establishments of employing printers a standard cost finding system, 
and also distributed to its members and others a loose-leaf book 
known as the “Standard Guide.” This guide, the findings state, 
is compiled in accordance with the average cost of a composite cost 
statement obtained from members who furnish monthly reports 1 
the Typothete. The form upon which such reports is furnished js 
used by members who follow out the rules and regulations of the 
Typothete in the use of its cost finding system. The price list 
committee of the United Typothete of America compiles the guide. 
The Commission further found that if all printers using the stand- 
ard cost finding system and the standard guide adopted the prices 
unmistakably set forth in the loose-leaf' sheets furnished by the 
Typothete, all of them would reach the same price for the same 
character of printing. The use of the Standard Guide and its 
revisions is urged upon the members and others by advertising, 
by letter, by speeches, and by the field force of the Typothete who 
are sent all over the United States to show the members and the 
purchasers of the guide how to use it. All non-members using the 
Standard Guide would be likely to reach the same prices as 
members. 

The Commission's order specifically prohibits the respondent from: 

(1) Conducting its system of education in principles and meth- 
ods of cost accounting in such way as to suggest any uniform per- 
centage to be included in selling price as profit or otherwise by 
members or others using such system of cost accounting. 

(2) Requiring or receiving from members and others using re- 
spondent’s uniform cost accounting system, identified and itemized 
statements of production costs for the purpose of calculating aver- 
age, normal or standard costs of production and from publishing 
them to members and the trade generally as a “Standard Price 
List” or “Standard Guide” or association cost or price list under any 
other name. 

(3) Compiling and publishing for use by members and others in 
the same trade, average, normal or standard production costs with 
instructions or suggestions for the translation of such standard costs 
into selling prices under the name of “Standard Price List” or 
“Standard Guide” or any other name. 


a 


Low Prices Stop Finland Milis 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

WasuinctTon, D. C., September 5, 1923.—Paper manufacturers in 
Finland have been complaining for some time that the market prices 
for most kinds of paper have fallen so low that they do not seem 
to meet the costs of production and machines in seven of the mills 
have been shut down, according to a report received by the Pape: 
Division of the Department of Commerce from Consul Davis at 
Helsingfors. These low prices in the world markets have resulted 
also in the reduction of prices in the domestic market. 

Notwithstanding this situation, it is of interest to note that th 
Kymmene Company has recently ordered from the United States a 
new paper machine with a capacity of 50 tons per day, which will 
manufacture principally book paper in sheets and rolls, 

While the exports of mechanical pulp during June, 1923, wer: 
considerably less than those during the preceding month, the situ- 
ation in the market for this product has not changed to any great 
extent. Sales have been good and prices have remained about the 
same. On the other hand the demand for chemical pulp has de- 
creased and a shortage of orders during June has resulted in a de- 
cline in prices for most qualities. 
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SIMPLIFICATION OF FEDERAL INCOME TAXATION* 


By Wiuiam A. Paton, Px.D., Pror. of Economics, Univ. or MICHIGAN 


It may fairly be urged that our present system of federal in- 
come taxation is unduly complex. At any rate, little in the way 
of simplification has thus far been accomplished by revision. Each 
successive act has been more elaborate than its predecessor; and the 
maze of administrative and judicial technicalities surrounding the 
taxpayer has been steadily thickening.. It is true that the passing 
of the excess profits tax has finally somewhat simplified the situa- 
ation for the corporation, but the preparation of the individual tax 
return, under the Act of 192], is a task which is, in general, beset 
by more difficulties than had to be met under any preceding law. 

There is no intention to suggest that it is feasible to avoid all 
complexity in a scheme of income taxation. Incomes arise under 
such a great variety of circumstances that any reasonably equitable 
tax program must involve many special features and_ technical 
rules. And it must be admitted that much of the revision em- 
bodied in the present act and its supporting regulations is designed 
to preserve equity as between different classes of taxpayers and 
different types of transactions. On the other hand, it should be 
remembered that complexity is not a virtue in itself, and that it is 
quite possible to encumber a piece of legislation with such a mul- 
titude of special provisions as greatly to impair its practical opera- 
tion. A program of income taxation should not be unreasonably 
inequitable, but neither should it be unduly elaborate. 


An Absurd Complexity 


One of the most striking evidences of the need for simplification 
is found in the absurdly complex way in which the burden of taxa- 
tion is now divided between the large and the small income. Ad- 
mitting that an income tax should be graduated sharply, it is 
difficult to see any need for several features of the present scheme. 
Under the Act of 1921 the wealthy taxpayer is, in general, given 
an additional burden by means of no less than five distinct devices, 
each of which adds to the complexity of the situation. 

In the first place, the so-called “normal” tax places a special 
burden on the large income in that it involves two rates. The nor- 
mal tax (based upon statutory net income less certain “credits”) 
is 8 per cent, “provided, that in the case of a citizen or resident 
of the United States the rate upon the first $4,000 . shall be 
4 per centum.” Here, evidently, is a graduated tax in disguise; and 
the only purpose served in addition to the imposition of a greater 
burden upon the large income is the taxation of the non-resident 
alien at the 8 per cent rate. In addition, we have the regular 
graduated “surtax,” obviously designed to attach a sharply increas- 
ing tax burden to large incomes. 

But this is not the end of the matter. The base upon which the 
tax is calculated is altered to the disadvantage of the holder of large 
incomes. The normal tax is calculated upon net income less certain 
credits; the surtax is computed upon net income without such bene- 
fit. By this means—one might almost say subterfuge—the tax upon 
large incomes is again increased. 


Dividends From Taxable Corporations 


Analyzing the credits for purposes of the normal tax we find that 
an important item consists in dividends received from taxable 
domestic corporations. This means that such dividends in the hands 
of the small shareholder of modest means are not taxable, but in 
the hands of the large stockholder are taxable. That is, the inclu- 
sion of dividends in gross income, coupled with their treatment as 
a credit for purposes of the normal tax, is a further device which. 
in substance, relieves the small income as opposed to the large. 

Finally, the large income is again affected by the reduction of 
the personal exemption from $2,500 to $2,000 in the case of a head 


* From Certified Public Accountant. 


of a family or married person having a net income in excess of 
$5,000. 

In addition to these specific features it may be noted that many 
of the exclusions from gross income (such, for example, as the ex- 
emption of $300 applicable to interest or dividends received from 
strictly mutual building and loan associations) operate to favor the 
person of modest income. 

Now, it is not intended to imply that this discrimination between 
large and small incomes is unreasonable. Not at all. The point to 
be emphasized is, that the differentiation is at present accomplished 
in a needlessly disguised and complex manner. Instead of these 
half dozen devices for attaching a heavy tax burden to large in- 
comes we should have simply a clear-cut graduated tax with no 
trimmings. The distinction between normal tax and surtax might 
well be abandoned. In each bracket the tax should be levied upon 
net income less personal and other credits. Dividends should either 
be excluded from gross income outright (and there is much to be 
said in favor of such exclusion) or should be eliminated as a 
“credit.” There should be no variation in personal exemption based 
on the size of the income. 

It is hard to see how anything would be lost by such simplifica- 
tion. The person with large income need be granted no relief 
thereby, since it would be quite possible, by means of a more rapid 
graduation of rates, to maintain any desired level of severity in the 
treatment of the wealthy taxpayer. And, further, there are no fun- 
damental court decisions or other serious obstructions in the way of 
this sort of simplification. 


Another Line of Simplification 


Another line of simplification which should be contemplated by 
Congress involves the elimination of many of the special cases by 
which the present act is cluttered up. An example of an unde- 
sirable special case is the limitation on the surtax in the case of 
the sale of a mineral property the “principal value” of which “has 
been demonstrated by prospecting or exploration and discovery work 
done by the taxpayer.” This feature should go, not merely be- 
cause it is a complexity, but also because it is thoroughly inequit- 
able. Surely in this day of the almost complete exploitation of our 
mineral resources and the obvious need for conservation there is 
no sound reason for favoring the business of prospecting and mineral 
development by such means. At any rate, it is clearly unreasonable 
to favor the prospector as compared with the inventor, for example. 
The man who puts in years of research and study which finally 
result in a valuable patent surely deserves as much consideration 
as does the mining prospector who finally discovers a valuable 
tract. 

There should likewise be eliminated the corresponding provision 
which permits the mine owner, under certain conditions, to recover 
market value at time of discovery by means of depletion charges. 
Or, if this feature is to be maintained, equity demands its general 
adoption in the case of patents or other property, having a market 
value shortly after acquisition “materially disproportionate to cost.” 


Another Doubtful Expediency 


A second special feature of very doubtful expediency is the pro- 
vision for the separate taxation of “capital gain” introduced by the 
Act of 1921. According to our courts, so-called capital gains are 
income; and there appears to be no good reason for taxing such 
income less severely than other types of gain. Indeed, capital gains 
are frequently of the class known as “unearned” income. It is 
true that in a period of rapidly advancing prices the apparent gain 
on the sale of realty, stocks, or other property, may be fictitious 
in the sense that it does not measure a true increase in the pur- 
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chasing power of the vendor; but the same thing may be said of 
many other types of “book” income. Income, as at present defined, 
is an exceedingly broad classification, and thus far the courts 
have given little or no consideration to the fundamental question 
of the change in the value of money. Evidently a tax program in 
which were recognized the distinctions between the innumerable 
kinds of income would be out of the question. Hence, any step in 
this direction may well be avoided. 

Further, the option now allowed the taxpayer in connection with 
capital gains is of advantage only in the event that his income is 
relatively large, since a surtax rate of 12 per cent is reached only 
in the case of incomes exceeding $30,000. In this provision, ac- 
cordingly, we have an unreasonable discrimination in favor of the 
large income. 


A Third Special Case 


The provisions of Section 220 constitute a third special case which 
the writer believes might well be abandoned. The Supreme Court 
has said that a corporation is not a partnership and must not be 
viewed as such, and that the shareholders are not partners. The 
Court has held, further, that the earnings of a corporation are not 
income to the shareholders unless corporate action is taken which 
results in an actual transfer of the earnings to the stockholders. 
In view of these principles, why should any company be penalized 
because it accumulates earnings beyond the immediate needs of the 
business? The accumulating corporation, it must be remembered, 
has passed its revenues through the door of taxable income. As 
soon as dividends are paid, the recipient shareholder is subject to 
the surtax. Until the dividends are appropriated, according to the 
courts, the shareholder has no income. Under these circumstances 
it seems to be quite extreme to levy a special tax, or to treat the 
stockholders as partners for tax purposes. 

In addition, this feature is virtually a dead letter as far as its 
actual operation is concerned. For the most part corporations ac- 


cumulating surplus have no difficulty in employing it in the 


“business” in such a way as to nullify the statute. Apparently few, 
if any, cases have actually been dealt with under Settion 220. At 
any rate, the regulations tell us nothing about how the various tech- 
nical difficulties which would arise were the stockholders of a cor- 
poration actually treated as partners would be met. If the surplus 
in question were later made the basis for dividend appropriations 
how would these dividends be treated? Would the corporation con- 
tinue to be treated as a partnership indefinitely, or might it—and 
under what circumstances—be permitted to resume its character 
as a corporation for tax purposes? 

Further, there is no need for Section 220. It is unlikely that the 
rates of tax will be materially lowered for many years, and there is 
accordingly little excuse for the accumulation of corporate surplus 
solely to avoid the surtax. 


Another Needless Rule 


Another special rule which could be dispensed with very handily 
is that aimed at the investor who sells securities and later re- 
purchases in kind so as to realize a loss for tax purposes. The 
writer contends that such an investor has actually realized a loss, 
regardless of the fact that he again acquires the same security. 
Indeed, most men would agree that in merely holding securities 
which have fallen below cost one actually suffers a loss. And sure- 
ly it can be urged that the taxpayer who has booked such loss by 
actual sale is in no way evading tax, taking advantage of the Gov- 
ernment, or otherwise engaging in doubtful practice. The Govern- 
ment allows the deduction of depreciation and obsolescence not 
realized by sale in the case of plant and equipment assets; while 
the holder -of securities can deduct no decline in value until real- 
ized by sale. Is it not quite unfair to add the rule that the in- 
vestor can deduct his loss only if, in the event of sale, he uses the 
proceeds for other purposes than to reacquire substantially the same 
property as that sold? 


Cost SEcTION 





The present rule is further more or less useless in that it do; 
not prevent any taxpayer who is seriously inclined to take his lo-s 
for the sale of the tax deduction from doing so. For the taxpay 
may simply wait 30 days before repurchasing the kind of securi 
sold, in which case any loss realized would be deductible. 


Many Other Features Might Be Modified 


There are many other features of the present system which mig!it 
be abandoned or modified in the interest of simplification and, to 
some extent, equity. Exclusions from gross income, number 9 to 
12, inclusive, are questionable. The provision providing for the de- 
duction of charitable contributions in the case of the individual 
return might well be made more liberal, as the present rule raises 
too many fine distinctions; and it is hard to see why the deduction 
would not be permitted to the corporation as well as to the in- 
dividual. In the case of the corporation there should either be 
no credit or exemption analogous to the personal exemption or else 
such credit should be allowed in all cases without restriction. In 
the case of the sale of property acquired prior to March 1, 1913, 
it would be more rational and much simpler procedure to insist 
upon the March 1, 1913, value as the basic value throughout (al- 
though in this case the attitude of the courts requires the present 
plan). And so on. 

These suggestions are made with due regard to the fact that 
constant tinkering with the law is undesirable. After the business 
world has once become adjusted to a given system changes. are in 
general to be deplored. Nevertheless, it is clear that there will be 
further revision; and it may be urged that, in the event of such 
revision, more attention should be paid to simplification as such 
than is evidenced in the Act of 1921. 





Alaska’s Pulp Manufacturing Future 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., September 5, 1923.—Col. William B. Gree- 
ley, chief forester of the United States, is of the opinion that wood 
pulp can be produced on the Pacific Coast and shipped to the East 
in competition with wood pulp manufactured in Canada. He mac 
a statement to this effect the latter part of last week to newspaper 
correspondents in connection with the announcement made by the 
Forest Service of the large sale of pulp lands in Alaska. 

In discussing the matter Mr. Greeley seemed to feel that the wood 
could be logged in Alaska and shipped to Pacific Coast points at 
such a low rate as compared with the logging in other parts of th« 
country that the freight on the finished product across the United 
States would be in large part absorbed. 

He predicted that especially if Canada should enforce the pulp- 
wood embargo would there be an opening for the Alaskan timber. 
He said that if the embargo should be put into effect it would 
mean that the paper mills in New York and New England would 
have to move some place, either to Canada or Alaska and lx 
thought they would be more likely to move to Alaska. He is very 
enthusiastic regarding the future of Alaska as a pulp producing 
community. Col. Greeley was with the Harding party this sum- 
mer and he again obtained first hand information as to its possi- 
bilities. He is more sure than ever that Alaska will supply the 
wood pulp needs of the future for the American paper industry. 

Federal Trade Hearing Postponed 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., September 5, 1923—The Federal Trade 
Commission has postponed the argument in connection with its case 
against the Pacific States Paper Trade Association from October | 
to November 14. A stipulation was prepared in this case, but be- 
fore agreeing to the stipulation attorneys for the paper men aske:! 
to have an opportunity to argue the stipulation before the commis- 
sion. The commission allowed the argument but the case has bee: 
postponed because the attorney in charge for the commission wi!’ 
be working on other cases in October. 
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Pulpwood Consumption in 1922 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Wasurncton, D. C,, September 5, 1923.—The Department of Com- 
merce announces that according to preliminary statistics compiled by 
the Bureau of the Census, acting in co-operation with the Forest 
Service, United States Department of Agriculture, the total con- 
sumption of pulpwood was 5,548,842 cords by 241 mills in 1922 as 
against 4,557,179 cords by 254 mills in 1921. The consumption of 
wood in 1922 increased 21.8 per cent compared with the previous 
year, but decreased 9.2 per cent compared with the consumption 
for 1920, which year was the most active of record in the industry. 

More than 5 per cent of the wood consumed in 1922 was spruce. 
Hemlock and yellow pine were next in importance, supplying 16.1 
per cent and 6.7 per cent, respectively, of the total quantity of pulp- 
wood used in that year. 

The production of wood pulp was 3,521,644 short tons in 1922 
compared with 2,875,601 tons in 1921. Of the total amount in 1922, 
1,483,787 tons were produced by the mechanical process, 1,374,319 
tons by the sulphite process, 419,857 tons by the soda process, and 
243,681 tons by the sulphate process. 

Maine, Wisconsin and New York are the leading states in this 
industry. In 1922 these three states reported 56.8 per cent of the 
total consumption of pulpwood and 59.7 per cent of the total pro- 
duction of wood pulp. 

The consumption of news print in Canada is from 120,000 to 130,- 
000 tons annually and approximately 90 per cent of our production 
is exported. Of the 619,802 tons produced in the first half of the 
year, 550,765 tons were exported, 536,187 tons going to the United 
States and the remainder chiefly to Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. Exports in the corresponding six months of 1922 and 
1921 were 457,340 tons and 319,925 tons respectively, so that this 
year’s exports show a gain of 20 per cent over those for 1922 and 
of 72 per cent over those for 1921. 

The distribution of these exports is shown in the following table: 


To— 6 Mos., 1923 6 Mos., 1922 6 Mos., 1921 
DD. Si issstvks eewesessens 421,365 292,615 
Australia 17,942 
New Zealand 5,615 
South America 2,365 
4,123 
5,930 


457,340 


South Africa 
All other 


550,765 319,925 


While our exports to overseas countries have been considerably 
below the level of the past few years there is a big increase in the 
shipments to the United States. Consumption in that country dur- 
ing the last twelve months has broken all records, amounting in 1922 
to nearly 2,500,000 tons of which 1,029,000 tons were imported, 87 
per cent of the imports coming from Canada and the remainder 
from European countries. This big demand from the United States 
market is reflected in our exports to that country which this year 
have shown an increase of 27 per cent over those for last year and 
of 83 per cent over 1921. 


Review of Appraisers’ Decision 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

\VasHincton, D. C., September 5, 1923.—Assistant Secretary. of 

Treasury Moss has written a letter to the assistant attorney 
eral in New York City approving his action in asking for a 
‘iew of the decision of the Board of United States General Ap~ 
isers in connection with allowance made on duties on certain 
ainaged paper. 


Public Printer Home From Abroad 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

/asHincton, D. C., September 5, 1923.—George H. Carter, Pub- 
lic Printer, has just returned to Washington from an extended trip 
abroad. During the course of his trip Mr. Carter went through 
a number of paper mills in Norway, Sweden, and other European 
Countries. He left here early in May. 
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Gets Permit to Import Canadian Labor 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Watertown, N. Y., September 4, 1923.—The St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany has just been granted a special permit to enter the Canadian 
labor field and bring to this country 100 men. Much red tape had 
to be unraveled by Carl B. Martin, secretary-of the company, but 
he was successful in obtaining the concession through the United 
States Immigration Service at Montreal. Heavy fines are im- 
posed upon a person or company that is found guilty of importing 
laborers or any other employes across the border without a permit. 

Mr. Martin said that the shortage of labor in this section dic- 
tated the move he has just made. He will proceed at once to hire 
100 woodsmen for lumbering operations. He said that in all prob- 
ability most of them would be brought from the province of New 
Brunswick where lumberjacks abound in goodly numbers. 

In about a month the St. Regis Paper Company will start the 
work of cutting the pulp wood on the 110 mile strip around- the 
Stillwater reservoir to be flooded by the enlargement of that pond 
by the Board of the Black River Regulating District. Fred Pierce 
of Croghan purchased the hard and soft wood on this entire tract 
through a bid submitted to the Conservation Commission. It is 
under his contract that the St. Regis Paper Company has pur- 
chased all the pulp wood. It is estimated that there are 35,000 
cords of pulp wood on the tract, and it will be cut and transported 
to the mills of the company in this section. 


Forestry Delegates Tour Canada 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Ottawa Ontario, September 5, 1923.—After a tour of the sawmill 
and various pulp and paper plants in Quebec and New Brunswick, 
the delegates to the British Empire Forestry Conference, who were 
well entertained on their trip by the provincial governments, the 
Laurentide Paper Company, Price Bros. and others, assembled 
during the past week in the capital city and held several business 
sessions of interest. 

J. A. Wilson, secretary of the Royal Canadian Air Force, dis- 
cussed what could be accomplished in the way of fire ranging with 
the aid of the aeroplane. 

Roland D. Craig, of the Dominion Forestry Service, Ottawa, 
read an interesting paper on “The Softwood Resources of Canada.” 

Edward Beck, secretary of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation, Montreal, read a timely paper on the “Pulpwood Resources 
of Canada” and incidentally gave an able review of the pulp and 
paper industry. ; 

Another interesting address was delivered by Col. H. S. Graves, 
director of Yale Forest School, consisting of an inventory and 
review of the forest, and particularly the softwood resources of the 
United States. ee 


Salesmen Discuss October Banquet 

Cuicaco, Ill., September 5, 1923.—The scheduled meeting of the 
Chicago Division of the Salesmen’s Association, was held on August 
6 at which there was an attendance of 18 men. An extremely in- 
teresting meeting was held. 

There was some discussion as to plans for the October meeting 
and banquet. This matter is in the hands of Fred P. Whitely, 
Chairman in charge of arrangements and it is quite likely Mr, 
Whiteley will call a meeting of his committee at an early date. 
Progress is being made, but is too early as yet to make any an- 
nouncement as to what the committee has in mind. The next 
regular meeting of the Chicago Division will be September 10. 

President Fearing was present at this meeting and spoke very 
interestingly on the desirability of enlarging the membership of the 
Association. He is particularly anxious to establish a Division on 
the Pacific Coast. 

An interesting “round the table” discussion took place, as to 
present market conditions and reports were made on these condi- 
tions in the various groups of the industry. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


The industry in New York took a three-day vacation over the 
holiday and many offices were closed on Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday. 

oF om” * 

Harold Walker, for some time superintendent of the Augustine 
Mill of the Jessup & Moore Paper Company, is now with the Read- 
ing Paper Mills at Reading, Pa. 

x * * 

Dr. Hugh P. Baker, executive secretary of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, has returned to his offices at 18 East Forty- 
first street. Warren B. Bullock, also of the association, is back at 
his desk. 

* * * 

Hvistendahl & Juel of Christiania, Norway, who are well known 
in paper industry circles in America through their, connections with 
prominent paper mill machinery manufacturers, have announced ‘the 
admission of E. H. Werring to the firm and a change in name to 
Hvistendahl & Werring, Ltd. Mr. Werring has been associated 
with Mr, Hvistendahl for several years in various ways and the 
same policies of management will be continued. 

* * * 

Thomas F. Garvan of Hartford, Conn., accompanied by Mrs. 
Garvan, were visitors in New York last. week on their way to At- 
lantic City where they are now enjoying a vacation, It is announced 
that the Burnside Tissue mills have finally, after months of litiga- 
tion, passed into the hands of Mr. Garvan who was the original 
owner. He does not at present’intend to run the mills himself but 
is negotiating with several parties for the sale of the property. 


“Forest Resources of the World” 

Occasionally a book is produced to which the term “Monumental” 
may be applied without serious exaggeration. This is true of 
“Forest Resources of the World” which is the result of generous 
co-operation on the part of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the National Research Council and the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. Never before has there been brought between four 
covers (there are two volumes) the essential facts and available 
statistics which show the present status of the world’s timber sup- 
ply and consumption in terms of an understandable common de- 
nominator. All areas are given in acres and volumes in board feet, 
cubic feet or cords as is most appropriate to the particular sub- 
ject under consideration. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the undertaking may be gained 
from the statement that in addition to a general summing up for 
each Continent there are separate discussions of the forest situa- 
tion in each political or other important sub-division of the world. 
In other words, besides an excellent summation of the forest re- 
sources of Europe as a whole there are sections devoted to detailed 
exposition of the status of each of the 29 political or geographical 
sub-divisions of that Continent. 

A detailed discussion, including the most important statistics and 
best estimates where statistics are lacking, covers the topics of 
forest area, character and distribution of forest, character of own- 
ership, annual growth, annual cut, exports and imports, domestic 
consumption, progress in forest conservation and probable future de- 
velopments. There is also a discussion of the sources of other 
valuable forest products such as resins, gums, balsams, dyewoods 
and edible products. 

The final result is two clearly written, well-manufactured and 
typographically attractive volumes, which contain 26 colored plates, 
showing forest classification in the most important regions, more 
than 400 statistical tables and a total (including an excellent in- 
dex) of nearly 1,000 pages numbered consecutively from the first 
page of the first volume to the last page of the second volume. 


It is easy to criticize minor details in an undertaking of suc! 
size, but the value of this publication and its scope so far excec( 
anything hitherto attempted that the highest praise for substantia 
accomplishment is due to all who participated in the preparation an 
publication of these attractive volumes. There are, of course, many 
cases in which accurate statistics and even statistics of any kin 
are unavailable. Under such circumstances, it is most helpful to 
use the best estimates that can be made until better can be obtained 
and this the authors have not hesitated to do. The publication of 
the results of this study of the forest resources of the world comes 
at a time when such information is greatly needed and when more 
than ever before the people are waking up to a realization of the 
necessity for greater care for a basic natural resource. 

A study of these volumes convinces us again that the United 
States and Canada, which once possessed the greatest forest wealth 


on the globe, cannot safely rely on outside sources for their future ° 


raw material for lumber, paper and a multitude of other wood 
products, but that they can and must produce their own. 


Government Paper Bids 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasuincton, D. C., September 5, 1923—The purchasing officer 
of the Government Printing Office has received the following paper 
bids : 

58,000 Ibs. (1,000 reams) Opaque Printing Paper, 38 x 48, 58 
Ibs.: Reese & Reese, at $.08585 per Ib.; R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany, $.0884; Bryant Paper Company, $.115; Dobler & Mudge, 
$.08755 ; International Paper Company, $.0805. 

10,000 Ibs. Bond Paper, No. 9, 17-inch rolls: Whitaker Paper 
Company, at $.1855 and $.1823; Old Dominion Paper Company, 
$.339 and $.328; Dobler & Mudge, $.247 and $.237; R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, $.2479 and $.238; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company, $.25 and $.24. 

1,250 Ibs. 2014 x 29 White Laid Antique Printing Paper: Brod- 
erick Paper Company,°$.196 per Ib. (2,000 Ibs.) ; Dobler & Mudge, 
$.19065 (2,000 Ibs.). 


Notes of the Michigan Trade 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KatLaMazoo, Mich., September 4, 1923.—W. H. Scott, vice-presi- 
dent of the Western Board & Paper Company afd chief engineer of 
the Kalamazoo Paper Company, has been re-elected president of 
the Gull Lake association. 

The White Pigeon Carton Company, White Pigeon, Mich., has 
filed articles of incorporation with a capital of $25,000. The origi- 
nal incorporators are William J. Rice, C. F. Sisson and Ida H. 
Waterman, all of White Pigeon. 

The will of the late Alice B. King, widow of John F. King, 
has been probated and the total value is placed at approximately 
$40,000. It will be divided equally between Merrill B. King, of this 
city and a daughter, Mrs. Harry Craemer, of Minneapolis. 


Readjustment of Affairs Rumored 


= 


Hotyoxe, Mass., September 5, 1923—The Holyoke Transcript 
says: “Reports that a financial readjustment of affairs of the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company is likely in the near future are heard 
in financial circles. While it was said that there is no pressing need 
of a readjustment working capital has been depleted considerably 
during the past two years, and it is now at a point where it is 
considered insufficient. Working capital is now less than it has 
been in seven years, hovering around the $4,000,000 mark. Means 
of providing additional working capital have not yet been decided 
upon. Of the original issue of $12,000,000 of 20-year refunding 
bonds issued in 1919, there is now available for sale about $1,000,000 
which are free in the treasury, but it is not likely that these will be 
utilized. The new financing is likely to be to the extent of two or 
three million dollars.” 
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New York Office 
280 Broadway 


Compare it 
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Dayton Office 


WATERMARKED 


Spocity it 


“The Nation’s Business —_— r 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO. 


$100 Reward 


O the Paper Merchants’ Salesmen furnishing us with : 
the largest lists of practical known uses for (KLEER- § 
VEW) Glassine, the following prizes will be awarded on 4 


October 14, 1923. In case of a tie the tying contestants 
will each receive the full value of the prizes offered. 
FIRST PRIZE $50.00 IN GOLD 
TEN PRIZES of $5.00 IN GOLD 
WILL BE AWARDED FOR THE TEN NEXT BEST REPLIES 
RULES 
Contest opens at once and ends Oct. 1, 1923. 
All lists mailed on or before this date will be considered. 
Write only on one side of your paper. 
Address envelope : KLEER-VEW CONTEST 
Care or LOUIS T. STEVENSON, President 
110 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 


CGE eas 
GLASSINE 


A hygienic attractive transparent paper of the highest quality. 
Sold through the Paper Merchants. 
Louis T. Stevenson, President 
MOUNTAIN MILL PAPER CO., LEE, MASSACHUSETTS 
ROLLSTONE PAPER CO., FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 


J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


21 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Importers of Chemical Pulps 


BLEACHED and UNBLEACHED 


Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd: 
Sarpsborg, Norway; Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Sweden. 
Kronstidter Papierstoff —Fabriks Actien — Gesellschaft 
Mills at Tuciansky, Sv. Martin 


<a eVe ty 


i 


aT 


Serve the Nations 


of the Earth today-- 


Cc. L. LaBoiteaux, President 8. M. Phelan, Jr., Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


The 
REPUBLIC PAPER BOARD: COMPANY 


C. LaBOTEAUX, PRESIDENT 

Ingalls Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
Set-Up Boxboards 
Folding Boxboards 


Container Liners 


Write Us or Wire Your Inquiries at Our Expense. 
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imports and Exports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 1, 1923 


SUMMARY 


News print 
Wrapping paper 
Packing paper 
Drawing paper 
Filter paper 
Cigarette paper 


Miscellaneous paper 
CIGARETTE PAPER 
Rose & Frank, Majestic, Havre, 28 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
J. Manheimer, Majestic. Bordeaux, 146 bis. 
H. Reeve-Angel Co., Inc., Menominee, London, 
10 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
H. Reeve-Angel Co., Inc., Menominee, London, 
3 cs. 
Favor Ruhl & Co., Menominee, London, 6 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Wilkinson Bros. Company, Inc., 
Rotterdam, 214 bls. 
Wilkinson Bros. Company, 
Rotterdam, 209 rolls. 
Import Paper Company, Manchuria, Hamburg, 
5 ¢s. 
C. K. MacAlpine & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 
24 bis. 


McKeesport, 


Inc., McKeesport, 


PACKING PAPER 
Steiner Paper Company, Manchuria, 
18 cs. 


Hamburg, 


. PRINTING PAPER 
C. K. MacAlpine & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 
13 bls. 


NEWS PRINT 


R. F. Hammond, Manchuria, 
257 rolls. 


Inc., Hamburg, 
COATED PAPER 

F. Henjes, Jr., Yorck, Bremen, 40 cs. 

Globe Shipping Company, Yorck, Bremen, 51 cs. 


PAPER 


Melby Kuttroff & Co., Inc., Yorck, Bremen, 390 
rolls. 

Draeger Shipping Company, Lafayette, Havre, 
4 cs. 

C. B. Richard & Co., Lafayette, Havre, 18 cs. 

Whiting & Patterson Company, Inc., Lafayette, 
Havre, 2 cs. 

RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Laconia, Hamburg, 
188 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Laconia, Hamburg, 
93 bis. baggings. 

International Acceptance Bank, Yorck, Bremen, 
66 bis. rags. 

International Acceptance Bank, Francisco, New- 
castle, 342 bis. rags. 

Brown Brothers Company, Francisco, Newcastle, 
105 bis. rags. 

Bankers Trust Company, Liberty, Dunkirk, 412 
bls. rags. 

Equitable Trust Company Liberty, Dunkirk, 28 
bls. linenwaste. 

OLD ROPE 

Brown Brothers Company, Francisco, Hull, 197 

coils. 
WOOD PULP 

Pagel Horton Company, Inc., Malmen, Obbola, 
3,500 bis. dry sulphate pulp. 

Pagel Horton Company, Inc., Malmen, Husum, 
2,100 bls. dry sulphate pulp. 

Pagel Horton Company, Inc., Malmen, Domsjo, 
2,700 bis. dry sulphate pulp. 


or Thirty-ITwo Years 


our products have been used by paper 


manufacturers everywhere. 


And during this 


time Appleton Felts and Jackets have been 
firmly establishing our reputation for quality, 
service and economy. All standard or special 
requirements receive immediate attention. 


APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


Anr 


H. Hollesen, Yorck, Bremen, 789 bls, wood pu'p. 
M. Gottesman Company, Inc., Fingal, Sarak: : 
1,500 bls. wood pulp. 


WOOD FLOUR 


The Hansa Company, McKeesport, Rotterda:, 
400 blis., 20,000 ks. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 1, 1923 


Paper House of Pennsylvania, Malmen, Kotka, 
149 bls. news print. 

Paper House of Pennsylvania, Malmen, Kotka, 
865 rolls news print. 

Johnston Paper Company, Malmen, Kotka, 
rolls news print. 

Johnston Paper Company, Malmen, Kotka, 
bls. news print, 

Johnston Paper Company, Malmen, 
bls. printing paper. 

Paper House of Pennsylvania, Malmen, Kotka, 
494 bls. printing paper. 

Pagel Horton Company, Inc., Malmen, Obbola, 
7,000 bls. dry sulphate pulp. 

Johanesson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Malmen, Ob- 
bola, 1,750 bls. dry sulphate pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 1, 1923 


Kotka, 


Johanesson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Malmen, Ob- 
bola, 1,169 bls. dry sulphate pulp. 

Pagel Horton Company, Inc., Malmen, Obbola, 
1,400 bls. dry sulphate pulp. 

Pagel Horton Company, Inc., Malmen, Husum, 
1,500 bls. dry sulphate pulp. 


we 
Felts and Jachets 
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rower ecanr rine | “A - OUALITY PULPS 


e Any Service Any Pressure 
“AMERICAN” WELDED HEADERS pesto 


PULP, AND PAPER MILL WORK KT). “HAFSLUND BEAR 


alltel oi aca | Woes Bleached Sulphite 
Company | 


Engineers, Fabricators, Erectors 


| y “FORSHAGA” 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. : F: HAGA Bleached Sulphite 


<> : “KLARAFORS” 
Disha: F % 


PROTECTIVE PAPERS | || * sion oe 


Bleaching Sulphite 
Glassine Parchmoid 
Vegetable Parchment Greaseproof 
Diamond Fibre Receptacles of all hinds 


Diamond State Fibre Company The Borregaard Company 


BRIDGEPORT (near Philadelphia) PENNSYLVANIA 


In Canada: Diamond State Fibre Company of Canada, Limited. 200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
245 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


THE WM. CABBLE 


EXCELSIOR WIRE MFG. CO. West Virginia Pulp 
=" and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


Supercalendered and Machine 


Finished Book and 
Lithographic Papers 


Offset, Envelope and Music 


Perforated Metal Screens 


For Pulp and Paper Mills Paper, High Grade Coated 
Dee Book and Label Papers 
STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, BRONZE 


punched for Centrifugal and 7 Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda Pulp 
Rotary Screens, Pulp Washers, 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc. 


Tet Ut te 200 Fiéth Avenue 732 Sherman Street 
CHARLES MUNDT & SONS New York ; i 


| 865 FAIRMONT AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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New York Market Review 


Orrice oF THE Paper Traps JournNat, 
Wepnespay, SerrempBer 5, 1925. 

Slowly and surely the expected period of fall prosperity is setting 
in throughout the paper industry. Dealers and manufacturers are 
confident that the next six months are going to be excellent ones 
for a good, normal business and they are preparing to handle it. 

Labor Day has always been a sort of milestone in the paper 
trade. It usually marks the passing of the summer slackness and 
this year has been no exception to the rule. Orders are coming 
in to the various offices in substantial lots although not large enough 
to have any radical effect om prices as yet. Meanwhile there is a 
flood of inquiries and consumers are showing great interest in 
futures. 

News print, book and board are all showing the greatest im- 
provement but the other grades are following close behind. With 
one or two exceptions everything is looking toward betterment. 

All grades of news print are reported to be in good demand. Side 
runs which lagged somewhat behind the other grades for a time 
have picked up and are now in almost as good demand as rolls and 
sheets. The general tone of the market is good, and it is probably 
about the best of any of the various grades. 

Bigger shipments are moving in the fine paper market, which is 
beginning to feel the effect of the direct advertising campaigns now 
being gotten under way. In the open market the trading is still 
somewhat slow, but it is improving all the time. 

There is still room for improvement in the book paper market, 
but dealers are cheerful over the amount of business they are get- 
ting, and the sameness that has marked this line for several months 
is giving way to a vast improvement. 

Although ‘tissues are still a little off the mills report a steady 
increase in inquiries, and they are getting ready for things to 
open up wide by the first of next month. Prices remain the same, 
but it is felt that they must go higher soon. 

An increase in business was distinctly felt during the week in 
the bond market. The same is true of coarse papers and wrap- 
ping. In all of these grades the dealers say that the call is con- 
stantly increasing and that business is bound to improve within 
a week or ten days. 





Mechanical Pulp 


Prices on ground wood remained firm and the demand steady 
during the week. This may be partly accounted for by the dry 
weather, but in the main it is due to the production of the news 
print mills, which are running pretty close to capacity in the 
majority of cases. It is believed that prices will have to go higher 
if rains do not come pretty soon, since it is highly improbable 
that the demand will lessen any. 


Chemical Pulp 


Chemical pulp is also in good condition although the demand is 
not so great as it is for mechanical pulp. Bleached sulphite showed 
some improvement as did unbleached. There were a few lots 
on the open market which were sold at concessions, but in the 
main prices stayed the same. 


~~ 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Trading in old rope still continued to be better than that in 
bagging although neither are in as much demand as the other 
commodities on the raw material market. Dealers report in both 
grades that they are getting more positive inquiries from pros- 
pective customers, and there seems to be every indication that these 
markets will be carried along on the wave of prosperity that is 
due in the whole market. 

Rags 

Prices in both foreign and domestic rags have become consider- 

ably firmer during the week. Importations have increased and 


packers report that they are clearing away accumulations fron 
their -warehouses. The call for new rags is slightly better than 
the demand for old, but both fields are improving all the time. 


Waste Paper 


Waste paper in all grades is reported to be in unusually good 
demand, and dealers have about all the business they can handle. 
Prices are on the upgrade and are rising right along. Just how 
far these advances will go it is not possible to foretell, but ther: 
is little likelihood of their going in any direction but upward if 
the present market conditions continue. 


Writes President Regarding Embargo 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

WasuHInctTon, D. C:, September 5, 1923.—Dr. Hugh P. Baker, sec- 
retary of the American Paper and Pulp Association, has sent th 
following communication to President Coolidge in connection wit! 
the purchase of forest lands by the government: 

“The American Paper and Pulp Association, made up of manu 
facturers of pulp and paper all the way from Maine to California, 
are very much disturbed over the threatened embargo on pulpwood 
from Canadian freehold lands. About 25 per cent of the pulpwood 





‘used in the paper industry in this country comes annually from 


Canada. This percentage is increasing with the cutting of ow 
forests. 

“The paper industry is a wood-using industry. We are deep); 
concerned with the protection and perpetuation of our forests. It 
will mean a great deal to the industry if the Government can con 
tinue the wise policy begun in 1911 of purchasing forest lands for 
national forests, particularly in the Northeast and the Southern 
Appalachians. 

“During the war the annual appropriation for the purchase of 
forest lands by the Government was cut from $2,000,000 a year to 
$450,000 a year. This was a very necessary war measure, but we 
are now facing such exceedingly difficult conditions that this As- 
sociation, representing the paper manufacturers in the United 
States, earnestly recommends the restoration of the sum formerly 
appropriated, namely, $2,000,000 annually. 

“Less than one-third of New England is under the plow. Only 
a half of New York is being tilled, and so on westward. The 
great paper industry is facing a long period of lean years and 
needs all the help that can be given in restoring forests to the 
essential forest lands of New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and the Lake States, particularly.” 

Dr. Baker has also sent a communication to General H. M. 
Lord, Director of the Budget, in connection with appropriations 
for the National Forest Conservation Commission. In his letter to 
General Lord, Dr. Baker says: 

“In June I took the liberty of writing you for the manufacturers 
of paper, particularly in the Northeast, in the matter of restoring 
annual appropriation of $2,000,000 for the purchase of forest lands 
in the Northeast, which was cut during the war to $450,000 per 
year. 

“You very kindly acknowledged my letter stating that the matter 
was under consideration and assuring us of your interest. 

“While we do not assume that any important changes will be 
made in the administration’s attitude toward economy since the 
new President has entered the White House, yet we assume that 
there may be further a review of appropriations, and for the pulp 
and paper manufacturers of the country, I would like to urge the 
restoration of the original annual appropriation for the purchase 
of lands, if such is within reason. 

“With the threatened embargo upon wood from Canadian free- 
hold lands, the paper industry is in rather an uncertain state. The 
increasing of appropriations for the purchase of lands as requested 
will be very helpful in assuring our pulp and paper mills of some 
permanency in the coming years.” 





on 


mam 
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Market Quotations 


Paper Stock SECURITIES 
New York Stock Exchange closing quotations September 4, 1923. 


Copen—(F. o. b. —_- : 7 
No. 

Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York.) 


American Writing Paper Company, pref 


International Paper Company, com 


International Paper Company, pref. 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 


Paper 
F. o. b. Mill 
Bonds 9.00 
Writings— 
Extra Superfine..14.00 
Superfine 14.00 
Tub Sized 10.00 
Engine Sized.... 8: 
News—f. o. b. 
Rolls, contract... 
Rolls, transit.... 
Sheets 
Side 


C coated 
amel 
Lithograph 9.00 
Tissues—f. o. b. Mill— 
White No. 1.... .80 
White No. 2....  .85 
Colored 
Anti-Tarnish 
Kraft 
Manila 
Kraft—f. 0. b. Mill— 
No. 1 Domestic.. 6.50 
No. 2 Domestic. . 
Imported 
Screenings 


Manila— 


- 9.00 


6.50 
. 3.25 


Butchers 

Fibre Papers— 
No. i 
No, 2 Fibre 
Common Bogus.. 


Card Middies 


Boards—per ton— 
. 60.00 


Binders’ Boards. .75.00 
. Mla. LI. Chip74. 00 

Wood Pulp 70.00 
Container .........70.00 
Sulphate Sereenings— 

Coarse 

Ree scence ccs 
Ground Wood— 

Screenings ......20.00 
Glassine— 

Bleached, basis 25 


Ibs. 15.00 
Benched, basis 20 


Saturated 
Sheathing Pa 
Rosin Size 
and gray, 30 lbs. 
per 500 sq. ft.). 55. 00 


@ 45.00 


@30.00 
@30.00 
@15.00 


@ 14.00 
@14.00 


@ .90 
@ .95 
2.00 
2.00 


@65.00 
@63.00 


@80.00 
@80.00 
@75.00 
@80.00 
@ .90 
@ 2.00 
@25.00 


@ 16.00 


@65.00 


Mechanical Pulp 


-Dock) 
i 00 
Mill) 
. 34.00 


(Ex 
No, 1 a 
No. 1 Domestic. . 


Chemical Pulp 


@40.00 
@40.00 


-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Sul ne a veer 

ulphite m rt 

Bleached mee - 4.50 
Easy Bleaching... . 3.50 


a 
Mixed Strings... 1.00 


@ 5.00 
@ 3.75 


@ 3.50 


@ 3.10 
@ 3.40 


@ 5.00 
@ 1.10 


BID 


stamped. . 


phite 
News Sulphite. 
Mitscherlic 
Kraft (Domestic). 
Soda Bleached 


ASKED 


Domestic Rags 


Ne 

Prices to Mill, 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White, No.1 12,00 

New White, No.2 = a3 

Silesias, No. 1.. 

New Unbleached. 10530 

Washables 

Fancy 
Cotton—according 

to Grades— 

Blue 

New 

New Black Soft. 

New Sec- 


onds 
0. D. Khaki Cut- 
tings 
Men’s Corduroy. . 
New Canvas 
oe aaa, 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 
St. Soiled, White 1.90 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacke 
Sisedlianeses a 
Black Stockings.... 
Roofing Rags— 
a arene. - 


w 
f. o. b. 


N. Y. 


Une 


RO & inn D&D NUN 
“As So sss 8 


“oN 
uw 


7 

5. 
5. 
3. 
4. 
3. 
7: 
2. 
6. 
5. 
3. 
3. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
3. 


_ a 
mocloehinney OD 
SSoouscse Suc oO 


Foreign Rags 


New Light Silesias. 
Light Flannelettes.. 8.00 
Unbl’chd Cottons... 7.50 
New White Cut- 

ting 9.50 
New jLight Oxfords 6.00 
New Light Prints.. 4.50 
New Mixed Cut- 

tings 2.00 
New Dark Cuttings. 1.90 
No. 1 White Linens 10.00 
No. 2 White Linens 6.50 
No. 3 White Linens 5.00 
No. 4 White Linens 3.50 
Old Extra Light 

Prints 
Ord. Light Prints.. 1. 
Med. ht Prints.. 1.50 
Dutch Blue Cotton. 1.85 
Coen Blue Cot- 


ton 
Ger. ‘Blue Linens. . 


Checks and aes ‘ 
ee ana, - 


nel ies 
Bagging 


6.00 


Prices to Mill F. o. b. 


Gunny No. 1— 
en ie aw 
Domest “a 

Wool, Ton, light. . 

Wool, Tares, heavy 1.30 

Bright Bagging.... 1.05 

Sound Bagging.... .85 

Manila Rope— 

Foreign. 
Domestic ... 

New Bu, Cut 

Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 2.09 


Domestic - 2.00 
Strong unbl'chd.. 3.10 


nominal 


nominal 
nominal 
nominal 


@@9 899 899009 4 


Italian, i8 


Finished Jute— 
Dark, 18 basis... 
Light, 18 basis. . 

Jute panning. 3-6 


Tube Rope— 
4-ply and larger.. 
Fine Tube Yarn— 
5-ply and larger. . 


Balls 
Box Twine, 2-3 ply 


Jute R 
— 


Amer. 
Sisal Hay 

Sf re 
No. 2 Basis 


Pape 


F. o, b. 
All Rag Bond 
No. 1 Rag Bond.. 
No. 2 Rag Bond. 
Water Marked Sul- 

phite 

Sulphite Bond .... 
Sulphite Ledger.... 
Superfine Writing. . 
No, 1 Fine Writing 
No. 2 Fine’ Writing 
No. 3 Fine Writing 
No. 1 M. F. Book. 


Coated Label 

News—Rolls, 

News—Sheets, 

No. 1 Manila 

No. 1 Fibre 

No. 2 Manila 

Butchers’ Manila.. 

No. 1 

No. 

Wood Tag Boards 

Screenings 

Boards, per ton— 
Plain Chip 
Solid News 
Manila Lined 

Chip +s 
Container Lined— 


Writings— 
Superfine 
Extra fine 


No. 1 Jute Manila 
Manila Sul., No, 1 


Chip Board 
Wood Pulp Board. 


.29 
26 


® ®Q2® ® BH OD ® HOH OHO 


TSTOTS) 


15 


®@® 


Shavings— 
Hard, White, No. 1 4.20 
Hard,White, No. 2 3.40 
Soft, White, No. 1 3.30 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
Over Issue Mag. 
Solid Flat Book.. 
Crumbled No. 1.. 1.50 
Solid Book Ledger. 2.00 
Ledger Stock 1.70 
New B. B. Chips .75 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut... 2.35 
New Cut No. 1.. 1.75 
Extra No. 1 old. 
Print 
Container Board.. 
Bogus Wrapper.. 
Old Krafts, machine 
_compressed Bales. 1.95 
News— 
No. 1 White News 2.00 
Strictly overissue. 1.10 
Strictly Folded.. 1.05 
No. 1 Mixed Paper -90 
Common Paper..... .60 


1.75 


CHICAGO 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


r 
Mill 
35 40 


30 35 
15 


10 

84@ 
94@ 
18 

14 @ 
12 @ 
9 @ 
64@ 


Me 


SS 


WAKES 


ee SSeS: 
QOIDOV9HIOSO 


Old Papers 


F. o. b. Chicago 


Shavings— 


No. 1 Hard White 3.50 
No.2 Soft Shav. 3.25 
No. 1 Mixed.... 1.60 
No. 2 Mixed.... 1.50 
White Envel. 
tings 
Ledgers and Writ- 
ings 1 
Solid Books 
No. 1 Books, Light 1.65 
Blanks 
Ex. No. 1 Manila.. 
Manila Envelope 
Cuttings 
No. 1 Manilas... 
Folders News (over 
issue) 
Old Newspaper. . 
Mixed Papers 
Straw Clippings. 
Binders’ lippings. 
Kraft 
New Kraft Cuts... 


Roofing Stock, f, o. b. 
Chicago, Net Cash— 


1.60 


PHILADELPHIA 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


®@® 


* 
QQ®DOHDHHHDHHDHHHH9H9HOO 


(Carload Lots) 


Binder Boards— 
Per ton 
Carload lots .. 


Tarred Felts— 


Regular 


75.00 @80.00 


-+-75.00 @80.00 
oeeeees-48,00 @50.00 


re 

Best Tarred, 1-ply 
(per roll) 

Best Tarred, 2-ply 
(per roll)’ 

Best Tarred, — 


0. ere ™ 


Gunny No. 1— 
Domestic 
‘Manila Rope ... 
Sisal Rope 
Mixed Rope 
Scrap Burlaps .. 1. 
Wool Tares, heavy. 2.50 
Mixed Strings ee 
~ Re New Lt. _ . 


Shavings— 
No. 1, Hard 


No. 1 Soft White 3.50 
No. 2 Soft White 1.75 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Canadian Paper Exports for July 


The report on the exports of pulp and paper just issued by the 
‘Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, shows that the total value 
of these items was $12,066,819 compared with $9,728,252 in July, 
1922. 

Practically all grades of pulp and paper showed increases over 
the 1922 figures, either in actual tonnage or in value. 

Details of the various items are given below: 

July, 1922 


= mn eeettin, pa 
Cwts. Value Cwts. 


July, 1923 


—— 


Value 


9 $7,045,653 
1 17,859 

632,166 
$7,695,678 


Paper: 
News print 
Book paper 
Other paper and mnfrs... 


1,540,081 $5,453,845 
42,789 
541,841 


1,859,17 
2,57 
$6,038,475 


Pulp: 
Sulphate 
Sulphite bleached 
Sulphite unbleached 
Mechanical 


257,743 
266,238 
493,589 
537,453 


$778.948 
1,012,774 
1,213,700 

684,355 


249,354 
251,804 
496,370 

680,934 


1,555,023 $3,689,777 1,678,462 
The exports in July were distributed as follows: 


$818,787 
1,104,668 
1,361,175 
1,086,511 


$4,371,141 


si Paper 

BIS BS Bocca Seesssevccccens $7,219,461 
U. Kingdom 199,417 
Ali other 276,800 


$7,655,678 $4,371,141 

The exports of pulpwood in July were 151,794 cords valued at 
$1,557,946 compared with 90,565 cords valued at $946,946 in July, 
1922. 

For the first four months of the current fiscal year there has 
been a big increase in the value of the pulp and paper exports com- 
pared with the corresponding months of 1922; this year’s total be- 
ing $45,093,431 against $35,276,317 last year. 

Details for the four months were as follows: 


Tctal 
$10,493,904 
884,127 
688,788 


Pulp 
$3,274,443 

684,710 

411,988 


Four Months 1922 Four Months 1923 
sealed 
Cwts. Value 
$27,366,538 
107,770 
2,536,792 


$30,011,100 


Value 


$21,323,557 7,261,805 
55,457 16,009 
1,882,717 
$23,267,731 


Cwts. 
Paper: 
News print 
Book paper 
Other paper and mnfrs.... 


Pulp: 
Sulphate 
Sulphite bleached 
Sulphite unbleached 
Mechanical 


934,656 
917,418 
1,315,488 
1,742,650 


$2.855,463 
3,575,576 
3,347,753 
2,229,794 


920,633 
1,048,790 
1,597,235 
2,126,687 


3,404,671 
4,910,212 $12,008,586 5,693,345 $15,380,331 

The exports of pulpwood for these four months amounted to 
537,305 cords, valued at $5,082,393; compared with 291,640 cords, 
valued at $2,978,732 in the corresponding months of 1922. 

For the four months to July 31 the current year shows an in- 
creased export for news print of 25 per cent over last year; for 
wood pulp an increase of 16 per cent; and for pulpwood an in- 
crease of 84 per cent. 


$3,024,584 
4,591,220 
4,359,856 


Setting the Pace in Training for Industry 
To carry out an organized plan of industrial education is a 


difficult task for a technical society. It is expensive both in the 
light of financial outlay required and in the necessary expenditure 
of individual energy. At the same time it is becoming recognized 
by a few of our more progressive and far-sighted groups of technical 
men that one of the greatest demands of industry from the present 
time forward is to be intelligent and more adequately educated work- 
men. The Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
is one of the pioneer organizations to face this situation squarely 
and take definite measures to meet it. As a result a fixed policy 
of vocational education within the industry has been adopted. 

The association is preparing a set of five authoritative texts 
covering the pulp and. paper industries from standing timber to 
packaged product. Every phase of manufacture is considered, dis- 


cussed, explained. The last three volumes deal definitely wit 

problems of pulp and paper production, while the first two are s» 
written as to offer the workman with a grammar school education 
full opportunity to lay the necessary groundwork for grasping t! 

more complicated principles entering into the actual manufactuiec 
of the products of the industry. The value of the texts to the worl 
men is increased by the fact that several schools and universitics 
in this country and in Canada are offering their assistance in maki: 

it easy for them to master the subject matter through correspond- 
ence courses. And in this connection it is to be noted in one larg 
plant where such a course has been carried out with conspicuous 
success that the men in the mill have been enthusiastic in thei: 
reception of the idea. 

It is for these men primarily that the work of preparing these 
volumes has been done. The total expense of publication has not 
been less than $40,000. In addition to the money outlay involved 
many of the members of the association have given liberally of 
their time in writing and in criticising the contents of the several! 
volumes, the better to insure their absolute accuracy. It is certain 
that, in addition to performing a real service to workmen now in the 
industry and to those recruits who are to be added to their ranks, 
the latter three volumes will have definite value to the members 
themselves. While this is a secondary consideration, there can be 
no gainsaying the fact that the crystallized standards and principles 
set forth therein will enable the members of the association to work 
more closely together. 

The value of the practical man who has acquired the essential 
technical background underlying his work is infinitely greater than 
that of the man who works blindly, and such a workman derives 
a greatly increased pleasure and satisfaction in his occupation. The 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry has adopted a 
policy that commends itself to the attention of other societies and 
industries. It constitutes a step long needed and of great value. 
This effort marks a milestone in. the progress of industrial educa- 
tion. —Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering. 


Regenerating Waste Heat 


A British patent has been granted to Zellstoff-fabrik Waldof, Dr. 
H. Clemm and Dr. A. Schneider, covering a method of cooling the 
gas or steam generated in cellulose factories by means of which the 
waste heat is regenerated. The invention consists in cooling the hot 
gas or steam by means of fresh sulphite lye and using the heated 
sulphite lye (if necessary after further heating) for boiling the 
cellulose. In practice the cooling apparatus is traversed by the hot 
gas or steam, such, for example, as gas from iron pyrites furnaces. 
and it is brought in contact with the fresh lye, such as sulphite 
lye, which is formed under pressure through closed cooling cham- 
bers provided in the apparatus. In this way any loss of sulphurous 
acid is avoided. The heated lye is directly supplied to the boiling 
apparatus filled with wood or it is further heated within a suitable 
apparatus by waste gas or the like. 


British Empire Commission’s Tour 


Toronto, September 1, 1923——The Western tour of the British 
Empire commission began August 15 when the delegates left Toron- 
to for Algonquin Park. On August 18 a visit was made to th: 
plant of the Abitibi Power & Paper Company, at Iroquois Falls 
Winnipeg was visited on the 20th and on the following day the dele 
gates inspected the Dominion Forestry branch nurseries at Indian 
Head, Sask. Saskatoon, Wainwright and Edmonton were visited 
in turn and at Kamloops, B. C., the conference changed from the 
Canadian National train to an entirely new train furnished by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. The party then visited various points 
in British Columbia, the program including a field trip to inspect 
the timber types of the British Columbia interior wet belt. 
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en Sacks and Specialties 


azeeg], SCHORSCH & CO. ~~ 


Bag Vouches for 


Manufacturers Its Good Quality 


aval Cotes on 500 East 133d Street : New York 


GRISSINGER 


Patented 


AUTOMATIC 
TUBE 
MACHINE 


Wire Stitched Tube 


TOILET PAPER 
MACHINERY 


GRISSINGER, MACHINE WORKS Entire production of a group of 
mines under one management in- 


COLORS FOR 7 sures uniformity in quality and 


minimum production costs. 


PAPERMAKERS Lecenntiinehiaabcatinn 


KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 


128 Duane Street . . New York 


BOSTON - 157 Federal S%. PHILA. - 111 Arch & 
PROV. - 52 Exchange Pl. CHI. - 305 W. Randolph S%. 


For Centrifugal and Rotary Screens, Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, Pulp Washers, etc. 


The Harrington & King Perforating Company =: 


618 No. Union Ave., Chicago, I1l., U. S. A. New York Office, 114 Liberty St. 
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Market Quotations 


(Continued from page 65) 


Miscellaneous Markets 


OFrFice OF THE Parer TraDe JOURNAL, 
Wepnespay, SEPTEMBER 5, 1923. 

The revival in buying in the chemical market seems to have set 
in at last and although the demand is not yet brisk dealers are 
confident that the low point of depression is now definitely passed 
and that business from now on will continue to improve. De- 
velopments in the paper market have forced manufacturers to be- 
gin buying raw materials although they held off as long as pos- 
sible in the hope of further decreases in prices. There is nothing 
to indicate that quotations are going to change much for a few 
days at any rate and when they are altered they will go higher 
in all probability. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Paper men are showing much more 
interest in bleach and the price has become firmer. Fewer distressed 
lots are being offered at reduced prices and dealers say that they 
are disposing of their surplus supplies without much trouble. The 
price is still from 1.50 to 1.60 cents a pound. 

BLANC FIXE.—Demands for blanc fixe are still limited al- 
though better than ever before during the past three months. 
Dealers say that the revival has come and they are preparing to do 
a normally good business within the next few weeks. The price is 
still firm at $30 to $35 a ton on the pulp grade and $80 to $85 a 
ton on the dry. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Caustic soda is also moving a little more 
rapidly with paper manufacturers. Dealers say that the volume of 
inquiries has increased and that more orders are being filled. Trad- 
ing in the open market has become brisker. The price remains at 
3.17 to 3.20 cents a pound. 

CASEIN.—Casein is still in smaller demand than it should be, 
but the volume of orders is increasing and the price is much steadier 
than it has been in a long time. The price is still at from 15 to 
17 cents a pound. 

CHLORINE.—Paper mills continued to show little interest in 
chlorine during the past week, although there has been some im- 
provement. There is enough demand from other industries to keep 
the price firm at from 4.20 to 4.40 cents a pound in tanks. 

ROSIN.—There has been more call for the paper making grades 
of rosin, and there are many other evidences of a revival in naval 
stores. The price is a little lower, running from $5.95 to $6.00 
for 280 pounds in barrels. 

SALTCAKE.—Little change has come in the saltcake market 
in the week so far as the paper industry is concerned, although 
the glass and other industries are calling for it in reasonably large 
lots, thus keeping the price at $22 to $24 a ton. 

SODA ASH.—Buying of soda ash has also been rather slow 
this week just as it has been for a month or so back. Dealers are 
not worried, however, and report that they are getting ready for 
a good business they believe is due to arrive by the first of the 
month. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Alumina sulphate is in better 
demand and the price continues firm. Some lots of fair size have 
passed through the open market, but things are not yet normal. 
Iron free grade is still at from 2.05 to 2.25 cents a pound and com- 
mercial 1.25 to 1.35 cents. 


Plan to Start Branch Factory 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Freeport, Me., September 4, 1923.—The Baxter Paper Box Co. 
of Brunswick, Me., is planning to locate a branch factory in Free- 
port starting October 1. The old Freeport high school building 
has been sold by the town to the Freeport Realty Company and 
the realty company, a corporation organized for the purpose of 
taking over the high school building and making it over into a 
factory, will turn the aeliding 3 over to the paper box company for 
a low rent. 
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BOSTON 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Books, 
Label 
News, 
News, 
Manilas— 
No. 1 Manila.... 
No. 1 Fiber.... 
No. 9.00 @10.50 
Kraft Wrapping. . 7 e@e-— 
Common Bogus. . ; 3.50 @ 3.85 
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(Per Ton Destination) 
ip $60.00 @65.00 
News, Vat Lined. 60.00 @65.00 
Wood, Vat Lined. 70.00 @72.50 


Filled News Board 60.00 
Solid News Board 75.00 
S. Manila Chip.. 75.00 
Pat. Coated 90.00 


Old Papers 
Shavings-— 
No.1 Hard White 4.00 
No.1 ‘Soft White 3.25 
No.1 Mixed.... 1.00 
Ledgers & Writing = 
Solid 
Blanks 
No. 2 Light Books iso 
Folded News, over- 
issues 1 
Gunny Bagging ... 
Manila Rope 
Mixed paper ...... 
Old News 4 
Qld. Kraft ..... 2.00 
No. 1 Scrap Burlap 80 
No. 2 Roofing Bagging = 
Mixed Strings.. 
No. 1 Roofing Rags its 
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TORONTO 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
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News, f. o. b. Mills— 
Rolls (carloads). 5 
Sheets (carloa “te 
Sheets (2 tons or 
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Pulp 
(F. o. b. —_ 
Ground pee. $36.00 
Sulphite — leach- 

- 60.00 
Sulphite news grade 50,00 


Sulphite, bleached..90.00 @92.50 
Sulphate 70.00 @72.50 


Old Waste Papers 


(In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 
Shavings— 
White Env. Cut. 3.65 
Soft White Book 
shavings 3.30 
White Blk, News 1,80 
Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 1.30 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock 1.15 
Ledgers and Writ- 
ings 
Solid Ledgers. . 
Manilas— 
New Manila Cut. 1.90 
Printed Manilas. 1.55 
Kraft 2.25 
News and Scrap— 
erredy Overissue 1.00 
Folded News.... 1.00 
No. 1 Mixed Pa- 5 
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o. b. Toronto 
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